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EDITORS, 


The Christian Union will publish next 
week, in connection with a report of the Lake 
Mohonk Conference, an Illustrated Indian 
Supplement, with portraits of Senator Dawes, 
General Armstrong, Captain Pratt, and 
Tlelten Hunt Jackson, pictures of the Lamp- 
ton Institute and showing the results of In- 
dian training in the Carlisle School, and 
articles by Senator Dawes, Mrs. Amelia 8S, 
Quinton, General Armstrong, Hamilton W, 
Mabie, and others. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Massachusetts Democrats are to be credited 
with a courage and originality surprising even 

in these days of highly eccentric politics. They have 
calmly presented in their platform an admirable 
appeal for good and capable government, with wise 
reflections on the best means of obtaining the same, 
and at the same time they have attempted to revive 
the medizxval doctrine that to the victors belong 
the spoils, which everybody recognizes as the most 
corrupting principle in American politics. A finer 
piece of audacity has not been put upon the stage 
for many a day. It is evidently an off year for the 
Massachnsetta Democrats. The only hope they ever 


large number of Republicans have been left in office, 
will alienate every independent voter in the State. 
A party whicn proclaims itself the sole and only 
friend of good government for the sake of good gov- 
ernment, and a: the same time demands the dis- 
miseal from public office of all its opponants, is not 
likely to arouse much enthusiasm among thoze who 
have had enongh of political shamming and are now 
in search of political realities. 


The Georgia Senate has justified the opinion which 
we expressed respecting the good people of that State, 
and has substituted for the Glenn bill one of a very 
different character. The Glenn bill, our readers will 
remewber, made it a penal offense, punishable by 
sentence to the chain-gang, to teach white and col- 
ored pupils in the same school. The Senate has sub- 
stituted a bill which merely withdraws State aid from 
institutions which educate the two races together. 
To make it a penal offense to teach white and colored 


children in the same school, even though it were a 


private school, was a monstrosity in legislation. But 
it is quite legitimate for the people of the State to 
determine on what conditions they will furnish 
money to carry on public education. So long as 
equal advantages are provided for all, they have a 
right to determine whether it shall be provided in 
separate or in mixed schools. The bill which the 
Senate has passed is, in our judgment, ill advised, 
because no hard and fast rule, applicable alike to all 
localities, can be wisely adopted. There are places 
where there is a sparse population, and where, con- 
sequently, such a prohibition will have the inevitable 
effect to cripple, if not destroy, public education alto- 
getber. But though euch legislation may be criti- 
cised as inexpedient, it cannot be condemned as 
wicked. It is probable that the House will not accept 
the Senate's substitute, that no bill will be passed, 
and that the end of all this agitation will be nothing 
but alittle notoriety for Mr. Glenn. If, however, it 
should be passed, we hope that the Trustees of the 
Atlanta University will adjust that institution to the 
requirements of the new law. If, indeed, any white 
children were to apply for admission from outside, 
they might well hesitate to refuse them because they 
were white, but it will be entirely legitimate for them 
to cay to the Faculty, ‘‘ You must provide for the edu- 
cation of your children somewhere else than in our 
echool-rooms. We are not called upon to defy public 
sentiment and raise ourselves $8,000 in order to pro- 
vide for the teaching of your children in the same 
room with our colored pupils.” That race prejudice 
is by no means confined to the people of the South 
is evidenced by two recent popular uprisings against 
mixed schools ; one in Oxford, Ohio, the other in 
Fort Scott, Kansas. In the former place the Board 
of Elucation have been, by a public meeting, directed 
to withdraw the colored school children from the 
school building attended by whites, one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting saying, ‘‘ If 1 was to express my 
opinion, I would say that I would not allow a nigger 
in the town.” In Fort Scott, although, under the 
laws of Kansas, mixed schools are provided for, the 
Board of Education has provided for separate schools, 
and against the protests of the colored people, who 
have carried the case into court. It is evident 
that a good deal of education must be carried on 
North as well as South before the whole country will 
come to Paul’s doctrine of the unity of the human 
race. 


The General Term of the Supreme Oourt has unap- 
imously affirmed the judgment of Judge Barrett in 
the case of Jacob Sharp, and thus, in all probability, 
eloses one of the most important and suecessful 


ers this once influential man will be an inmate of 
the State’s prison. H's conviction in the face of 


] great difficnIties reflects the highest credit on the 


District Attorney’s office in this city, and will en- 
courage all those who are striving for a purer mu- 
nicipal life. 


A new high license law for Minnesota which went 
into effect Jaly 1 appears to be working as it has in 
other localities ; that is, it is evidently reducing the 
number of saloons and probably reducing the amount 
of drunkenness and disorder, but whether reducing 
the amount of drinking or not is quite uncertain. 
The license fee ranges under this law from $500 to 
$1,000. In Minneapolis the saloons have been re- 
duced one-third ; in Duluth, one-half ; in theState at 
large it is estimated the reduction is ‘already a little 
less than one-third. These testimonies have been 
obtained by the ‘‘ Pioneer Press” of St. Paul, as the 
result of inquiries in every city and town in the State. 
The public revenue has been increased while the 
number of saloons has decreased, and, according to 
the ‘* Pioneer Press,’’ public sentiment is generally 
in favor of the law.——The papers report what on 
the surface appears like a most extraordinary 
sentence, that of a drug clerk in Wichita, Kan., who 
pleaded guilty to an indictment of 2,080 counts 
charging him with illegal sales of liquor, and has 
been sentenced to seventeen years and four months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of $20,800. His employer 
had run away. It would seem to us that such a 
sentence would come under the constitutional prohi- 
bition of cruel and unusual sentences. ——The figures 
of the Commissioner of Internal Kevenue confirm 
what The Obristian Union has several times asserted, 
that the drinking of distilled liquors is diminishing 
in this country. The revenue receipts from whisky 
have fallen off during the last year three millions 
and a quarter, a diminution which the Commissioner 
attributes to the decrease of drinking.——-Neal Dow, 
the temperance veteran of Maine, and Father 
McGlynn both spoke at a temperance meeting in 
New York City last Sunday afternoon. Father 
McGlynn intimated that he did not agree with the 
Prohibition party as to the means to be employed, 
bat did as to the end it sought, namely, the annihila- 
tion of the liquor traftic.——The liquor dealers of 
New York City are said to be concentrating their 
forces to prevent the re-election to the New York 
Assembly of Mr. Ernest H. Orosby, the author of the 
famous Crosby bill. 

It will be susie that the constitutional 
struggle in Norway, which culminated in the im- 
peachment and removal from office of the Conserva- 
tive Minister Selmer three years ago, brought the 
Liberal party, or party of the Left, into power under 
the premiership of John Sverdrup. This party owed 
its triumph largely to the agitation commenced by 
Bjornson in 1873, and continued with tireless energy 
and eloquence until the minority government fell. 
Sverdrup was Bjérnson’s friend, and was indebted 
to him, as much as to his own talents, for the unique 
poeition he held in the affection of the people. No 
sooner, however, had Sverdrup become Premier than 
@ coolness was perceptible between him and Bjorn- 
son. The responsibilities of power made the former 
leader of the opposition cautious and considerate, and 
reluctant to carry out the full programme which he 
espoused in the Storthing. The result was that the 
Liberal party began to divide in its support of the 
Government, a radical wing, called the Extreme Left, 
following the precepts of Bjérnson, and on several 
oceasions defeating the Ministry. According te 
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parliamentary precedent, the Government ought, of 
course, to have resigned ; and Sverdrup, the lifelong 
advocate of parliamentarism, has seriously dis- 
credited himself by not insisting at least upon the 
resignation of the ministers who were responsible for 
the defeated measures. There is now much dissatis- 
faction with the inconsistency of the Ministry, 
which has been further aggravated by an almost 
inconceivable misconduct on the part of Mr. Sdren- 
sen, the Minister of Justice. For a quarterof a 
century the Liberals have fought for trial by jary, 
and it is the chief triumph of Sverdrup that he has 
at last carried this point and obtained the signature 
of the King tothe law. Mr. Sdrensen, whose duty 
it was to defend the Government bill before the 
Storthing, in a fit of what might be called aberration 
of mind, suddenly deserted it, and declared that he 
had no confidence in its provisions. If ever a min- 
ister deserved summary castigation, he certainly did. 
But Sverdrup hesitated to discipline him, and was 
content to carry bis bill against the opposition of one 
of his own colleagues. The Premier’s nephew, Mr. 
Jacob Sverdrup, Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
bad a similar misadventure within a few weeke, and 
likewise eseaped discipline. He introduced a measure 
giving the congregations a consultative voice in the 
appointment of clergymen (which is now entirely in 
the hands of the Government), but, owing to some 
intrigue or blunder, he obtained bat a single vote in 
its support. The Oonservatives opposed the bill be- 
cause it was too radical, and the Radicals because it 
was not radical enough, and between the two the 
Minister suffered the most ignominious defeat which 
has ever been received in parliamentary history. 


It is the opinion of many that Bjérnson is at the 
bottom of all this trouble; that it is he who, from 
his safe retreat in Paris, is preparing so many un- 
pleasant surprises for his former friends. However 
that may be, it is obvious that the Premier shares 
this opinion ; and when recently an opportunity 
offered itself to show his temper toward the poet, he 
seized it with avidity. An account was given, a 
year ago, in The Ohristian Union of the remarkable 
debate in the Storthing on the petition of Bjérnson 
and Ibsen for a stipend or ‘‘ poet’s salary ” to the 
eminent novelist Alexander Kielland. The Stor- 
thing, being unwilling to commit itself, as Mr. Kiel- 
land was reputed to be a non-believer in orthodox 
Ohristianity, dodged the issue by granting him a 
compensation of 1,600 crowns for the Icss he sus- 
tained by the absence of an international copyright 
law. Bjdrnson regarded much that was said in this 
debate as being- directly aimed at him, and declared 
that if his ‘‘ poet’s salary ” was conditional upon his 
belief in traditional Ohristianity he had no right to 
accept it. He declared that he stood substantially 
upon the same ground as Kielland, and would re- 
nounce his own salary if the Storthing put iteelf on 
record as refusing aid to Kielland because he was 
not an orthodox Obristian. The issue was thus 
clearly defined, and every representative knew that 
in voting against Kielland he voted against Bjorn- 
son. The Government evidently relished this chance 
to get even with its virtual creator, now its enemy. 
Kielland was not only refused a regular stipend, but 
also the renewal of his ‘‘ compensation.” The Min 
istry did not open its mouth, but may have been 
active behind the scenes. Bjirnsom immediately 
telegraphed from Paris, renouncing his salary. He 
has enjoyed the advantage hitherto of being able to 
speak without fear or favor, because he had a secure 
though modest income. He has written what no 
one dependent upon the public for his daily bread 
would have dared to write, and his long and benefi- 
cent activity has raised Norway from its former 
obscurity to a recognized place among the civilized 
nations of the world. And such a man the repre- 
sentatives of the people try to discipline, because he 
has the courage of his opinions, by depriving him, 
as they suppose, of his means of livelihood. It is 
not only republics which are ungratefal. 


We publish on another page a pretty full report of 
the Ohristian Workers’ Oonvention held in New York 
Oity during the last week. The attendance was good 
throughout the sessions, which lasted for a week. 
The subjects discussed were all practical, and contro. 
versial theology was left, for the most part, severely 
alone. The references to it we re few and incidental, 
and the Oonvention itself, like that of the Young 
People’s Society of Ohristian Endeavor at Saratoga, 
afforded a living demonstration of the fact that the 
divergences between the new and old theology are not 


| 


go radical as to prevent members of both schools 
working together in saving men from wretched- 
ness and sin. The general tone of the Oonvention 
was one of great aggressiveness and practicality, and, 
on the whole,one of hopefulness as well. There 
were some healthfully severe criticisms on the 
churches and their work, and some criticisms that 
were perhaps too severe to be quite healthful. But, 
on the whole, we think no one could have attended 
the meetings without a new sense of the earnest, 
unworldly, and unselfish spirit which is at work in 
the Ohristian Church, a new perception of the catho- 
licity, the humanity, and the spiritual consecration 
to be found in the hearts of men of all schools, and 
a new hope that the Ohristian Ohurch will find, 
by its very earnestness, a way to the solution of the 
great problems which confront it in our American 
society. 


The churches of Japan are setting an example of 
Ohristian union which might profitably be studied 
and imitated, if not in its details, at all events in its 
underlying principles, in the missionary work of al! 
lands, whether home or foreign. The Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, and Reformed Ohurches have 
agreed upon a basis of union, and will henceforth 
form one Ohurch of Christ. This basis comprises 
belief in the Word of God as the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice, the Aposties’ and the Nicene 
Oreeds as embodiments of its fundamental teach- 
ings, and veneration for, though not absolute ac- 
ceptance of, the later Westminster Oatechism, Heidel- 
berg Catechism, and Plymouth Declaration. It is 
required of all ministers that they accept and sub- 
scribe to the Apostles’ Oreed, the Nicene Oreed, and 
the creed of the Evangelical Alliance, while with 
regard to the others it is only required that they be 
approved for substance of doctrine. The church 
polity agreed upon leaves individdal churches free 
to manage their own internal affairs either 
directly or by a session, but provides for bodies 
answering to the Presbytery, Synod, and General 
Assembly, which are to possess powers somewhat 
analogous to those possessed by the similar bodies in 
the Presbyterian Ohurch. As we understand the 
facts, this basis has been agreed upon by the repre- 
sentative assemblies of the three bodies, but is sub- 
mitted with their approval to the individual churches 
for final judgment, with every probability of its 
substantial adoption. As a result of this contem- 
plated union there is a prospect of a similar consoli- 
dation of the different branches of the Methodist 
family. The Oumberland Presbyterians will prob- 
ably unite with the Presbyterian and Oongregational 
union. It will be interesting if Japan should recom. 
pense the Ohristian Ohurch in America for service 
received by showing her how to anite her various 
factions in one evangelical and missionary organiza- 
tion. 


The international yacht races between the ‘‘ This- 
tle” and the ‘‘ Volunteer ” take place this week. The 
result of the first will be known before our journal will 
reach its readers. Some features in the reception 
which has been awarded tothe ‘‘ Thistle,” the Scotch 
yacht, must make the American slightly ashamed. 
To demand of the owner specifications as to the 
design of his boat, and, failing to get them, to send 
down a diver and publish the result of his explora- 
tions, is a kind of journalistic enterprise which savors 
altogether too much of that which Dickens satirizes 
in ‘‘Martin Ohuzzlewit.” it would have been ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate, too, for our national rep- 
utation if the gambling fraternity, who had put 
their bets on the ‘* Volunteer,” and wanted to 
‘* hedge,” had succeeded in having the race declared 
off because the ‘‘Thistle’s” water-line measured a foot 
and a half more than the designer estimated it would 
before she was put into the water. We can lose the 
cup without disgrace, but we cannot keep it by what 
the public generally would regard a technicality and 
also keep our national honor untarniahed. It is un- 
fortunate that every sport, even one so thoroughly 
healthful as yachting, should be marred by the gam- 
bling passion, but there appears to be no help for it. 


GENERAL News.—An Italian vessel has arrived in 
this port with several cases of Asiatic cholera on 
board. The 600 passengers are detained at Quaran- 
tine. Lieutenant Zalinseki’s pneumatic dynamite 
gun was tested in New York Harbor with complete 
success last week, a small vessel being blown to 
pieces at a distance of a mile.——Testimony accu- 
mulates to the cruelty and inhumanity of Georgia 
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convicts in the prison camps. ——The Inter-State Oom- 
merce Oommission has rendered a decision against 
the Vermont Central road in the case brought 
against it by the Boston & Albany road and the 
Vermont State Grange. The Commission held that 
there were no such circumstances of competition in 
this case as to make necessary the charging of a less 

rate for a long than for a short haul over this com- 
pany’s road. ——Michael Davitt, the Irish agitator, is 
on his way to this country.——tThere is to be an 
attempt to carry the cases of the Chicago Anarchists 
to the United States Supreme Court. Meanwhile the 
friends of the condemned are indulging in wild and 

impolitic threats of what will happen if the men are 

hung.—The Oongregational churches of South Da- 
kota have sent a memorial to the President protest- 
ing against the order forbidding the use of the 
Indian languages in schools on the reservations. — 
It is reported that insurgents in Ponape, one of 
the Oaroline Islands, have killed the Governor 
and obtained possession of the island.——A de- 
cision has been given by the United States Court 
at Boston which has the effect to dismiss the Gov- 
ernment’s suit to cancel the Bell telephone patents. 


IN REPLY. 


HE cause of those who wish to exclude from full | 
fellowship in the Congregational churches the 

men who believe in what is called the New Theology 
is unmistakably a failing cause. The latest evidence 
of this comes from the West. Mr. Robert R. Morse, 
who was rejected by the Home Secretary and the 
Prudential Oommittee because he could not posi- 
tively affirm that the Gospel would not be preached 
in another life to those who have never heard it in 
this, has just been ordained by a Congregational 
Oouncil at Westmoreland, Kansas, after a protracted 
examination, which elicited no change in his theo- 
logical views. There was but one dissenting vote in 
the Oouncil. It is only a few weeks since Mr. 
Gunsaulus, with the same views, was unanimously 
installed over Plymouth Church in Chicago. It is 
about three months since six graduates of Andover 
Seminary were unanimously granted licenses to 
preach, conservatives joining with liberals, not only 
in giving the license, but in warmly commending the 
spirit and ability of the licentiates. In short, it is 
now settled that doubt upon this point is nu ground 
for disfellowshipping a minister at home ; and it is 
certain that if this question could be acted on by the 
churches they would not regard such a doubt as a 
ground of disqualification for missionary service 
abroad. Present indications point to this as the 
probable conclusion at Springfield. But, whether 
this conclusion is reached there this year or not, the 
final result is not doubtful. The American Board 
will eventually take what haa been its lifelong poei- 
tion, what is the position of every other missionary 
organization : it will not undertakes to determine who 
in its constituency ought to be fellowshipped ; it will 
represent all who actually are sofellowshipped. It is 
not the function of missionary organizations to deter- 
mine the conditions of fellowship within the denom- 
ination. That must be determined by other agencies. 
Great allowance should always be made for those 
who find themselves identified with a failing cause ; 
and for this reason we pass by in silence certain 
features in the article of Dr. E. B. Webb in last 
week’s ‘‘ Independent.” Nor should we refer to it 
at all but for the fact that it gives definite and 
specific denial to certain statements made by The 
Christian Union, and that our silence might be mis- 
construed. His denials are confined tothree points. 
He scouts at the idea that The Christian Union has 
had any knowledge of the action of the Home Secre- 
tary which the Oommittee have not possessed ; he 
denies that Miss W. was rejected because she was not 
as sure that there could be no future probation as 
she was of the existence of God, and implies that the 
letter authenticating this statement has never been 
produced ; and he denies that Miss J. was rejected 
by the Home Secretary because she did not know 


what God would do with the heathen, and left them _. 


in God’s hands ; she was, he says, never rejected ; 
on the contrary, she was recommended, and, after due 
deliberation, accepted and appointed. If Dr. Webb 
is correct in these statements, it is evident that re-— 
traction, if not apology, is due from The Ohristian 
Union. But he is not correct. He is in error in 
each one of them. 

As to the first, our statement that the Prudential 
Committee have not always been correctly informed 


as to the proceedings of the Home Secretary was 
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based on information derived from members of the 
Prudential Committee themselves, partly in letters 
now in our possession. As to the second, the letter 
of Miss W. authenticating our statement was 
published in The Ohristian Union, Vol. 34, No. 6, 
p. 4. The facts in this case were not fully reported 
to the Prudential Oommittee by the Home Secretary ; 
but if the investigating committee asked for at Des 
Moines had been appointed, every statement made 
by The Obristian Union would have been verified by 
the correspondence between Dr. Alden and Miss 
W., and by Miss W. herself. As to the third 
denial, the facts are these. Miss J., having been 
asked by Dr. Alden for her views respecting future 
probation, replied that she saw no evidence in 
Scripture to sustain that theory, and that she was 
not a Universalist ; but that what God would do with 
the heathen she did not know; she left them in 
God’s hands. She was thereupon officially informed 
from the Home Secretary that such a statement was 
pot satisfactory, that under the instructions issued 
at Des Moines clearer and more definite views were 
required, and she was recommended to give the sub- 
ject further study. This letter was published in The 
Ohristian Union, Vol. 35, No. 25, p. 4. Whether Dr. 
Webb regards this as a rejection or not we do not 
know. The young lady did ; so did her friends ; so 
did officers holding high position in the adminis- 
tration of the Board. We think that they were 
right; but we shall not dispute about words. The 
essential facts are that the case was not brought 
before the Prudential Oommittee until after the 
Sacts were published in The Christian Union, and 
that many if not all of the members of that Commit- 
tee first learned of the facts through the colnmrs of 
The Ohristian Union. Then, and not till then, 
the case was brought before the Committee, who 
promptly overraled the judgment of the Home Sec- 
retary and appointed Miss J.; and The Obristian 
Union at once gladly reported the fact to the public. 
Unfortunately, there is no question of fact involved 
in this discussion. The Christian Union has stated 
nothing on the strength of rumor or hearsay, or even 
secondary evidence. All its statements have been 
based on official documents or direct personal testi- 
mony. We have known much which we have not 
thought it best to report ; but we have reported noth- 
ing that could not be judicially verified. There is 
nothing that we can either retract or modify. The 
Home Secretary believes that the doctrine of the 
decisive nature of the probation of this life for all 
men,’pagan and Obristian, is an essential part of the 
Gospel ; that it belongs in the same rank with the 
doctrines of the divine nature and atoning work of 
_ Ohrist ; that any doubt concerning it disqualifies for 
missionary service, either as a preacher or a teacher. 
He has acted consistently, and we doubt not consci- 
entiously, upon this conviction. We believe that 
his conviction is wrong, and that his acting upon it 
bas imperiled seriously the unity of the Board and its 
constituency, and threatens its future work. Such, at 
all events, we understand to be his position, as inter. 
preted by his official acts and by both private and 
published letters. If we are in error, this error is 
shared by a large proportion of his constituency, and 
it is one which he can very easily correct. He has 
only to recommend in his forthcoming annual report 
that the Board hereafter recognize no other quailifi- 
cations for missionary appointment than the churches 
recognize for ministerial ordination in their councils, 
and to secure the adoption of this recommendation 
by the Prudential Oommittee. Ooming from such 
a source, and with such an indorsement, this rec- 
ommendation would be adopted with scarcely a 
dissenting vote, and the gratulation of all hearts 
would be emphasized by a doxology at Springfield 
sung as the doxology was never sung before even at 
a meeting of the American Board. 


COMMISSIONER ATKINS’S ORDER. 


OME of the secular papers intimate the danger of 

a sharp collision between the churches and the 
United States Government onthe subject of the recent 
order forbidding the use of the Indian language in 
Indian schools. We do not believe that any such 
danger is imminent. There is enough good sense in 
the leaders on both sides to preventit. True, in one or 
two instances missionaries have informed the Indian 
agent that it is not practicable for them to comply 
with the order ; that it would put an end to their 
work. True, also, that this information has been in- 
terpreted—though we are sure erroneously—as a defi- 
ance, and has aroused a defiant feeling on the oppo- 


site side. But those who are carrying on Obristian 
work among the Indians have no intention, we are 
sure, of coming into any collision with the United 
States Government. They will obey the constituted 
authorities. If the constituted authorities should 
lay down a rule such as would make it impossible 
for them to go on with their Ohristian work, they 
will either appeal to the courts, if the authorities 
have exceeded their powers, or they will withdraw 
from the work and appeal to the people against an 
order which makes such withdrawal necessary. We 
have no idea, however, that this result will be 
reached. The Oommissioner of Indian Affairs and 
those having in charge the Ohristian work among 
the Indians have the same great end in view—the 
civilization and the Ohristianization of the Indian 
races. They are also entirely agreed in thinking it 
desirable to get rid of the Indian dialects and to 
substitute the English language as speedily as possi- 
ble. They will not allow the entire work to be 
broken up because there is a difference of opinion as 
to the best method of reaching this result. 

In fact, it appears from official correspondence that 
the Indian Department itself is not quite clear as to 
the meaning of its order. Two letters from Ocm- 
missioner Atkins, the one written to the Ohairman 
of the Board of Indian Oommissioners, the other to 
the Secretary of the American Bible Society, give, as 
it appears to us, conflicting interpretations of the 
order. They will be of interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the Indian problem and with this new 
complication which has arisen, and we therefore 
print them here in full, in the order of their dates : 

D&PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
WASHINGTON, September 5, 1887 


Hon. Clinton B Fisk, Chairman Bd. Ind. Commission, Sea- 
bright, New Jersey : 

DEAR 81k,—I am in receipt of your letter in which you 
ack a consideration of some objections to the rule which 
forbids the teaching of any Indian vernacular in sehools on 
Indian reservations, and also ask that the order be recon- 
sidered, ii I am ‘‘ convinced its abrogation would promote 
a Christian civilization among the Indians ;’’ and in reply 
thereto I have to advise you that there seems to be a mis- 
understanding of the order regarding this subject. 

You say: ‘* This rule forbids the teaching of all native 
teachers employed in the missionary schools. These 
teachers—many of them—cannot speak English ; but they 
can communicate with the uneducated Indian, and in his 
own tongue teach him the wonderful truths of the Gospel.’’ 

The rule promulgated by this office does not forb!d the 
teaching of the truths of Scripture or any other truths to 
adult Indians who cannot understand English, in their own 
language. It simply forbids the teaching of reading and 
writing in the vernacular to Indians in schoo/s. 

I am fully aware of the noble efforts of the missionaries 
of various religious denominations to civilize and educate 
the Indians, and I heartily appreciate the good work they 
have done and are doing ; but Iam thoroughly convinced 
that the Indian cannot become a useful civilized citizen 
unless he is educated in the English language. This is the 
language of our country, and the only language which will 
be useful to the rising generation, who are expected to 
become citizens. The law providing for the taking of land 
in severalty contemplates that the Indian shall become a 
citizen, and in order to properly perform the duties of 
citizanship he should be familiar with the language of the 
Constitution and the laws of the Republic. The teaching 
of the savage vernacular is a waste of valuable time, and 
is a bar to the progress of the Indian toward civilization. 

There is no intention or wish to interfere in any manner 
with the noble work of the missionaries among the Indians, 
but that work shonld be conducted with a view of convert- 
ing the savage into an intelligent, self-supporting, self- 
resp: cting citizen of our English-speaking Republic, and, 
in the light of past experience and in accordance with the 


opinions of many of the ablest and most earnest friends of 


the race, I believe this can only be done by teaching the 
rising generation in such manner that they can be assimi- 
lated as useful members of the body politic. ‘* Uniformity 
of language will do this, nothing else will.” 

I sincerely hope that all friends of Indian education will 
unite in the good work of teaching the English language 
only, and discouraging in every way possible the perpetua- 
tion of any Indian vernacular. For your information I 
will state that the Superintendent of Indian Schools is in 
no way responsible for the rule which forbids the teaching 
of the vernacular in schools. In my first annual rerort 
I called attention to the necessity of teaching the English 
language. and in my last report I reiterated the same. The 
Indian Office alone is reeponsible for the rule, which will be 
strictly enforced, that nothing but the langnage of the Re- 
public will be allowed to be taught, either by books or 
otherwise, to any Indian in schoo] on an Indian reserva- 
tion. Very respectfully, 

J. D. C. ATKINS, Commissioner. 


OFrFicg OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
WasHIneTon, September 16, 1887. 


Edward W. Gilman, Hsqg., Cor. Sec. Am. Bible Society, Astor 
Place, New York: 

8ik,—I am in receipt of your communication of the 14th 

instant, in which you state taat you are “ informed that a 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


rule of the Office of Indian Affairs forbids giving instruc- 
tion in schoo!]s in any Indian language ;’’ andin answer to 
the questions therein I have to advise you as follows : 

Whether this statement is correct.’’ 

It is. 

‘“*2. Whether the rule applies to all the reservations.”’ 

It does. 

**3. Whethar it forbids the giving of such instruction in 
schools not sustained by public funds.”’ 

It does. 

‘*4. What motive led to the adoption of the rule?’ 

The sole motive was the education and civilization of 
the Indian in a language which will make him a useful 
and intelligent citizen of the Republic. 

‘*5. How recently has it been adopted?” . 

It has been the policy of this Office from the time I first 
became its head, as will be seen from my annual Report of 
1885 and 1886, but the general formulation of a rule on the 
subject dates from July, 1887. 


Yours respectfully, 
J. D. C. ATKIns, Commissioner. 


It wil] be seen that, according to the interpreta- 
tion of September 5, the rule ‘‘ simply forbids the 
teaching of reading and writing in the vernacular to 
Indians in schools ;” according to the interpretation 
of September 16, it ‘‘ forbids giving instruction in 
schools in any Indian language ;” and, in accordance 
with this interpretation, we are informed that in one 
instance the acting Commissioner has required an 
interlinear translation to be taken out of tbe school 
where if was used for the express purpose of teach- 
ing the English language. It is evident that the 
Indian Office must arrive itself at some definite con- 
clusion as to which of these interpretations is the 
correct one before the churches ard the teachers can 
consider the question how to adjust themselves to 
the new regulation. We understand that a confer- 
ence is proposed between the representatives of the 
Yarious missionary organizations and the Indian 
Commissioner, and we have no doubt thag¢ the result 
of this conference will be to confirm the interpreta- 
tion of Commissioner Atkins’s letter of September 5, 
and still further to narrow the operation of this rule 
to those-schools which are more or less dependent 
upon Government support and under Government 
control. The right of the Government to interfere 
at all with purely voluntary schools is very question- 
able. But that is a subject we reserve for considera- 
tion at some future time. 


A READING NOTICE. 


NOTICE in the New York ‘‘8un” called our 

attention to a new saloon just opened in this 
city by a local politician of some note, and—‘‘ The 
floor,” said the ‘‘ Sun,” ‘‘ is inlaid with silver dollars, 
which are cemented in the marble floor in holes 
bored in alternate slabs—heads and tails up alter- 
nately. . . . The place is named ‘ The Silver Dollar,’ 
and the sign bears a huge counterfeit of the obverse 
and reverse of that much-coined coin. The Assembly- 
man has chosen a loeation near the police court,’ with 
a keen eye to the place where the biggest crowd is 
always to be seen in Essex Street. There are to be 
seen . . . in all about 700 dollars.” 

A member of the staff of The Ohristian Union 
visited the gorgeous saloon, and found that the 
‘*Sun’s” description was nowise overdrawn. The 
room is finished in stained cherry. Handsome 
mirrors are on every side. The glasses of the 
chandelier and the wine glasses ranged behind the 
bar are manv-colored, and lend a gaudy brilliancy to 
the scene. Everything about the place was cleaned 
and polished to the very pink of neatness—that is 
to say, every inanimate thing. The patrons were 
quite in keeping with the character of the district in 
which ‘‘ The Silver Dollar ” is located. 

The numbers of the customers showed very clearly 
that its proprietor, Assemblyman Smith, had not 
miscalculated the degree of splendor for which his 
constitaents were willing to pay. Two bartenders 
were kept busy passing out the drinks, while the 
statesman was entertaining a group of his guests by 
telling them how beantifully the place lighted up at 
night. He was a heavy man, about five feet ten in 
height, with a thick neck and a dark, coarse, sensual 
face of the Jewishtype. Though in his shirt-sleeves, 
he was well dressed. There was nothing of the 
cheerful, hail-fellow-weli-met about him ; in fact, he 
had apparently no single element of personal attract- 
iveness. The fact that he could be the political 
leader in a workingmen’s ward was a significant and 
uncomfortable fact to contemplate. 

One of the bartenders, in the course of a talk with 
our representative, told him that in the evening the 
place was in its glory. Then it was always crowded, 
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and sometimes the crowd amounted to a jam. The 
lavish outlay of money had proved an immense invest- 
ment. Since moving into the new quarters where 
the patrons saw the shining faces of their silver dol- 
lars gleaming at them from every point, the ‘ busi- 
ness had doubled.” In speaking of the political in- 
finence of his employer, the bartender said that his 
repeated election to the Legislature was not due to 
the fact that the district was naturally Republican, 
but to the fact that Smith knew ‘‘ every man, woman, 
and child in the ward.” 

The neighborhood in which this saloon is located 
formed an interesting study. It is one of the poor- 
est of the poor. The windows and the little iron 
porches of the tall tenements were disfigured with 
dirty cloths and bedding hung out for airing and 
drying. Most of the families have but two rooms 
upiece, and one of these is a work-room as well as 
parlor and sleeping-room. With the exception of a 
few miserable groceries in the basements, most of the 
store-rooms were occupied by saloons. There were 
four of these on the same block with the ‘Silver 
Dollar.” In front of the one shoe store on the block 
the shces exposed for sale were marked 75 cents and 
$1.25 a pair. It would seem asif the stores where 
the necessities of life were sold were supported by 
the copper cents earned by the women and children, 
while the silver dollars earned by the men were all 
taken to inlay the marble floors of the saloons. Yet 
the proprietor who flaunts into the very faces of the 
poor the fact that his wealth means the wasting 
of their wsges is for the fourth time elected to rep- 
recent their interests in the Legislature ! 


THE SPECTATOR IN THE WOODS. 


The sportsmen are inveighing bitterly against the inva- 
sion of the Adirondack wilderness by a multitude who have 
never mastered the delichtful art of Izaak Walton, and to 
whom the presence of a rifie is almost a menace. At first 
view the lover of nature is inclined to join his protest to that 
of the fisherman and the hunter, who have long counted 
the North Woods as their persona! possession. But in this 
matter, as in many others. the second thought is ‘ess self- 
ish and therefore wiser. Shooting and fishing are luxuries, 
and those who induige in luxuries must expect to pay for 
them ; if in the future they are to cost more, it is the deep 
pockets upon which the increased draught is to be made. 
On the other hand, noble views, the solitude of the forest, 
and an atmosphere charged with life are necessities; they 
belong, or ought to belong, to all who need them; and to 
shut out of the Adirondacks the throng who are now find- 
ing their way every season and returning thence with new 
health and zest would be an act of supreme selfishness. 
The sportsmen must be content to seek further afield the 
pleasures of the chase and the rod, and leave to their less 
fortunate fellows the mountains and lakes which once fur- 
nished them abundant game. The gates of the North 
Woods are now opened, and they will never be closed 
again. 


The real foes of the Adirondacks are the railroads and 
those lumbermen whose only interest in a forest is to get the 
largest amount of money out of it in the shortest possible 
time. No lover of the woods can watch the building of a 
railroad without a touch of something sharper than regret. 
The wanton waste of timber, the heediess, recklees, useless 
marring of the landscape, the careless firing of the under- 
brush, arouse one’s indignation against those whose sole 
purpose seems to be to consult their own interest at any 
cost tothe country. The railroads are a necessity if the 
woods are to be made accessible to the people atlarge; but 
there is no reason why they should be carried into the heart 
of the wilderness. They already convey travelers to the 
gates of the great park, but there is no good reason why 
they should invade its heart. The charm of the Adirondack 
region-lies in its integrity as a natural forest, and the scream 
of the locomotive would destroy that forever. Wherever 
the railroad goes, blackened stumps of trees and desolate 
mountain tops bear mute but pathetic testimony to its de- 
structive force. The reckless cutting of timber still con- 
tinues in + sapemedyore there are many intelligent men in the 
business who treat the forests as they ought to be treated, 
and whose work is a benefit rather than an injury to the 
woods. The vice of the lum>bermen has been the universal 
vice of getting the immediate profit at the expense of the 
future. The wissst, however. clearly understand that the 
most profitable use of timber lands is the use which looks 
to their permanent yield and value. The woods can be 
‘‘jumbered’”’ intelligently and with care against fires, with 
profit not only to the lnmbermen, but with advantage to the 
woods themselves. The State already owns considerable 
tracts of territory, and this fact, together with the fact that 
there is a Forestry Commission and a rapidly growing pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. is securing good results in 
greater regard for the forests and increasing respect for 
their beauty andintegrity. Itisa great mistake that the 
State does not ownthe whole region. A few years ago a 
quarter of the sum spent on the State House at Albany 
would probably have purchased the entire wilderness, and 
go secured to the people forever one of the noblest parks in 
the world. It is not too late to gain practical control of the 
woods now, and it onght to be done at once. The State 
ought not to sell another acre either to railroads or lumber- 


The great charm of Adirondack travel, as every lover of the 
woods knows, is its solitude and silence. In alight and ex- 
tremely ‘‘ tippy ’’ boat, with a guide for sole companion, one 
can pass from lake to Jakethrough the very heart of the wil- 
derness, without any blurring of the swift impressions of 
that noble scenery by chatter or noise. Hour after hour of 
unbroken communion with nature and one’s own thought 


passes, and the spell woven at the morning remains at even- 


tide. After a day of such silence, framed by mountain 
ranges and poured full to overflowing with golden sun- 
light, one feels as if life had been renewed within him. The 
quiet waters separate the voyager from the world through 
which he is passing even while they receive it into their 
placid depths, and match rock with rock and tree with 
tree. On either shore the woods stretch away in unbroken 
lines of foliage to the tops of the mountains where they 
make the horizon line. At every turn of the lake the scene 
shifts and the stage is set with some new and entrancing 
pictures. The mountains seem to gather and disperse ; to 
group themselves together in massive ranges, and then to 
stand apart in solitary and apparently inaccessible 
Oae sees Whiteface and Marcy so often and from so many 
points of view that they seem to dominate the whole region, 
giant rulers of a realm fit for O:.ympian souls and tasks. 
The islands thickly strewn through many of the lakes 
afford an almost endless variety of channels through which 
one passes as if he wer. voyaging in unknown waters. At 
the end of two or three hours the ‘* carry ’’ pleasantly inter- 
rupts the journey, and gives one the refreshment of a tramp 
through the woods. Then comes a new embarkation, a 
fresh outlook, and another inland voyage fu’l of romance 
and discovery. This is the kind of travel which opers up 
the heart of the wilderness ; not rudely, after the manner 
of the railroad, but quietly, graduelly, fitly. Long before 
one reaches the inner sanctuary of the woods he has for- 
gotten the turbulent world out of which he came into this 
ancient fastness of nature. 


The Spectator rarely opens a book during the first days of 
a vacation. One of the delights of playtime is absolute 
severance from one’s customary purenits, complete surren- 
der to a new atmospbere ard to new surroundings. Even 
when the novelty has worn off, there are few books that can 
epter into successful rivalry with open skies and noble 
mountain lines. The Spectator found two books that bore 
the unconscious criticlem of great scenery successfully ; 
they were the poems of Keats, and Emerson’s “* Nature.”’ 
Both were old and tried friends, whose beauty and inspira- 
tion had made many a past hour memorable; buat both 
geemed to disclose, as true books always do, some uneus- 
pected depths of thought and charm of utterance. The 
large and nob!e beauty of Hyperion ’”’ especially seemed 
to match a landecape where Titans might have made 
their home. It was to Emerson’s clear insight and brave 
speech, however, that the best hours and the most exhila- 
rating moods were due. One comes back again and again 
to this serene and clear-eyed thinker with the consciousness 
that hecannot be far from right, so adequate does his in- 
terpretation of nature prove itself to be, even where nature 
touches the soul with a new sense of majesty and vastness. 
One cannct rest long in any appearance of things, however 
beautiful ; there is, sooner or later, an instinctive craving 
for the reality that lies back of the bravest show of mass 
and form and color. Emerson’s pure and solitary soul 
seemed to pierce the beautiful veil which hangs between us 
and the eternal things. He has matched the starlit night 
and the silent wood with thoughts that are as great as these 
solemn and mysterious appearances. The whole visible 
world becomes to him a revelation of spiritual truth, a 
resalt of epiritual force ; and such it becomes to us all in 
our best moments. Most of us need some such interpreter 
as we approach the heart of nature and strive to enter into 
her thought. 


The Spectator spent some memorable days under the pines 
with friends whose presence an: talk enriched the hour be- 
yond the gifts of nature herself. But onegolden day stands 
apart from its fellows, and will not soon be forgotten. The 
sky was cloudless, the air was rich with the mellow Septem- 
ber sun, and over every stretch of forest the autumnal 
colors were scattered witha lavish hand. An old and con- 
genial friend chose this day to drive the Spectator through 
the heart of the woods, through mile after mile of unbroken 
forest. The road was so narrow that the hubs of the 
wheels bent the tall grasses and weeds on either side, and 
overhead the branches met in an endless arch through 
which the sunlight sifted itself down to the depths below. 
A long stretch of road followed the curve of the mountain, 
the slope rising on one hand toward the invisible summit, and 
descending on the other to the deep ravine through which an 
unseen stream rushed tumultuous to the river. Unbroken 
silence reigned through this ancient sanctuary, and the 
hours seemed touched with some new power of sight and 
feeling, so full were they of swift impressions of the incom- 
municable beauty, of sudden glimpses into depths of forest 
and the mystery of that mighty life. It is impossible to 
record such experiences ; they add a new bond to friend- 
ship, and they enrich one against the impoverishment of 
routine and care. 


The chief use of vacations is that they enable us to find 
ourselves again. Work and anxiety gradually exhaust the 
strongest spirit, and when one’s force is spent, the power of 
seeing things clearly, of looking at life and at one’s personal 
problems bravely and steadily, goes with it. Emerson was 
never weary of noting the inflaence of the woods on himseif; 
his almost daily walks through the woodlands furnished no 
small part of his inspiration. The Spectator finds the forest 
more full of vitalizing power than the sea; richer in the 
force that rebuilds and remews; more intimate and vitaliz- 


| ing in its ministry to a tired mind, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HERE wasasingular moving of the political waters 
at ihe Democratic State Convention at Worcester. 
It was not like the play of the Hamlet drama with 
Hamlet left out, but rather an attempt to play the part of 
Hamlet so as to make Polonius the hero. Some weeks 
since the State Committee appointed from its numbers a 
sub-committee which has been expressively called the 
‘‘ smelling committee,” whose duty it was to ascertain 
and report at the Convention how many Republicans are 
still holding office in the Commonwealth. If their 
figures are correct, they quite disarm the Republican 
accusation that there has aJready been a pretty ‘* clean 
sweep.” But these ‘‘smelling’’ committeemen are 
hungry Democrats who want all of the loaves and fishes 
for political ‘‘boodle,” and consequently made the 
strongest showing possible to get material for a move 
upon the Administration to be more aggressive in re- 
movals and appointments. Their figures have been 
chs)lenged in several of their specifications. 

Woile the Convention and the platform ostensibly 
indorsed President Ceveland and Civil Service Re- 
form, it al'owed the spo'lls men to get a decided ad- 
vantage of the real Cleveland Democrats like George 
M. Stearns, and put to the front as its nominee 
Henry B. Lovering, the one-legged soldier and Con- 
greseman from Lynn. He will bepopular and strong in 
places and weak in other places. [ hear from many of 
the Democrats expressions of regret and contempt at the 
turn of things, allin keeping with these criticisms of 
Mr. Stearns to an Interviewer of the Boston ‘' Adver- 
tiser :” 

**It was the most consistent convention the Damocrats in 
this State have ever had. From beginning to end it was 
distinctly an anti-Administration affair. Speech, platform, 
tickets, doings of all sorts, were directly in opposition to 
the Administration. There is no looking at it in any other 
light. The President cannot view it otherwise.”’ 

** How do you account for it »”’ 

** Well, the fact seems to be that in the Democratic party 
are a lot of old Bourbons. They are not all old in years, it 
is true, but they are all men who are Bourbonized through- 
out. They seem to have the idea that it isn’t right fora 
Democrat always to be good. They seem to imagine that 
things are not going asthey oughtifthisisso. They think 
it is necessary to break loose once in a while. So they 
wallow ; they go out and lie down and roll aronnd in the 
dirt. That’s what they call a return to‘old Jacksonian 
Democracy.’ Nothing but so much wallowing and rolling 
in the dirt seems to satisfy them. But they always have to 
come to their senses and wash themselves. This wallowing 
is jast what we have this year. It is a great departure 
from that of the last three years.’’ 

The Independents do not feel like supporting Mr. 
Lovering, nor do they incline to vote for Mr. Ames. 
The expression that I hear very often is, ‘“ Thisisa 
good year to go a-fishing.” : 

There was no organized opposition to Mr. Lovering 
in the Convention, but a very handsome vote was cast 
for Mayor Russell, of Cambridge, who has allenated - 
from his support tLe “‘rumocracy” in his city by his 
fidelity in administering the liquor law under a no- 
license vote this year for the first time in the history of 
the university town. Instead of listening to the sug- 
gestions of partisans to let the non-execution of the law 
virtually neutralizs the vote, Mr. Russell, who {s not a 
Prohibitiontst, gave the Prohibitfontsts in the city gov- 
ernment a majority in the committees, and ordered the 
police to look well to the enforcement of the statutes. 
The saloon part of the Democracy does not relish this 
kind of fidelity in an executive. 


Dr. Joseph T. Duryea is greatly afflicted by the 
death of Mrs. Duryea, who has been very ill for many 
months, receiving the constant and devoted care of her 
husband in her severe sufferings. Dr. Reuen Thomas, 
Dr. Calkins, and the Rev. W. B. Wright conducted the 
service at the house, and the interment was on Long 
Island. The Rev. Dr. Denison, pastor at Wi!liams 
College, preached for Dr. Duryea on Sunday. 


During the year the American Board has appointed 
twenty-one men and forty six women, sixty-seven in all. 
Some of these appointees have another year to complete 
their studies before en'ering fields of labor. Nine of the 
appointees have studied in theological seminaries, Pres- 
byterlan and Congregational, in the United States and 
Canada. Of the fifty-eight persons present at the recent 
farewell meeting in Boston, twenty-seven were missicn- 
aries who return to their work ; and of the new appoint- 
ments, twenty-one are women and ten men, one of the 
latter going as a physician, two as teachers, one as a 
business agent, while one was appointed before his grad- 
uation from college; and of the newly ordained mission- 
aries, four graduated from seminaries the past year—two 
from Presbyterian and two from Congregational. If I 
remember correctly, three students from Andover and 
one from New Haven have been kept back because of 
doctrinal opposition to them. 


| 


According to the official figures given me at the treas- 
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ury after the books were supposed to be closed, there 
was a falling off in the receipts the past year, compared 
with the year previous, of over $26000. I see from 
other sources that there has been a gain to the receipts 
the past year in the States of the interlor of over 
$11,000. I further see that recent figures, counting in 
special gifts for the relief of sufferers from the famine in 
Turkey and for education in Marsovan, make the 
receipts from donations about the same as last year, with 
a faliing off in legacies of some $9000 There has 
been handed me from a competent source the statement 
that—leaving out the gifte of nearly $42000 for the 
** Morning S:ar ’—the receipts this year, in legacies and 
donations, as compared with the average receipts from 
the same sources for the past five years, show a diminu- 
tion of more than $30,000. Of course heavy drafts 
have bcen made upon the Otfs and Sweet funds. This 
comparative vic w of the arcending scale is suggestive. 
There was drawn from the Otis fund im 1885 $43 884, 
and from the Sweet fund $52 992; from the Otis fund 
in 1886, $41,144 ; from the Sweet fund, $116,000; from 
O-is fund in 1887, $48 808, and from the Sweet fund, 
$154 319 At the same railo of diminution of receipts 
and of draft upon funds, the Sweet legacy would be 
nearly «xhausted in another year. This statement shows 
clearly that special efforts to increase the funds must be 
made if the work is to be kept up to {ts present standard. 
Increase of financial resource or diminution of work is 
the aliernative in the near future. It should also be 
kept io mind that any gain in donations the past year at 
the West is followed by a corresponding decrease at the 
East. The total of reccipts for the year is $465 872 99 ; 
the total of expenditures, $679 377. 


At the Corgregational Ministers’ Meeting, Monday 
morning, Dr. A. H Piumb read a careful paper, per- 
— waded by a good spirit, on ‘‘ Contrcversy and the Caris- 
tian Spirit,’ maintaining that people who stand for the 
trutb should not be held as illiberal, while those who 
contend for the truth should do {t in the Christian epirit 
of kindness.——Monday evening the Corgiegational 
C ub discussed the Coristlan business man’s obligations. 
The Rev. T. C Pease opened, claiming that Coristians 
are stewards, and fo getting, using, and giving money 
must be governed by the principie of personal con- 
secration. The Hon. J. M. W: Hall followed with a 
racy address in the same l!ne, and others urged the 
idea of benevolence wlih great vizor. OBSERVER. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVEN- 
TION. 
HOW IS THE CHURCH TO REACH THE MASSES ? 


HE Convention of Christian Workera which has 
been assembled since Wednesday last in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle of this city has had under discussion 
almost all practical methods of Christian philanthropic 
work, and the men who have discussed them have been 
those who have taken part in bringing about their suc- 
cess, Such discussions from such men are of more than 
ordinary timeliness and interest. During mostof tae 
Convention the room in which it was held was well 
filled. 

The first business which came before the assembly was 
the report of the Rev. John C. Collins, of New Haven, 
the S:cretary of the committee appointed at the Chi- 
cago convention last year ‘‘to secure more zealous and 
united efforts in the work of evangelizing the masses 
who are not reached by the ordinary ministrations of the 
Gospel.’’ This report eet forth that the commiitee had 
decided not to create a great ‘‘ paper organization” of 
Christian workers, but merely to co-operate and corre- 
spond with those who were already engaged in practical 
work or were willing to undertake it. The committee 
had constituted themselves a ‘‘ Bureau of Information,” 
and they recommended that the Ex¢cutive Committee 
for the ensulng year thould continue to serve in this 
capacity, and should be provided with funds to employ 
a permanent secretary who could devote his entire time 
to the work. Mr. Collins reported that of the practical 
experiments undertaken by the committee the most suc- 
ceséful had been with college students. With the help 
of Dr. Denison, of Williams, four Wililams undergrad- 
uates had been secured to spend their vacation in mis- 
sion work in Hartford, New Haven, and New York. 
These students had met with exceptional success. The 
- Secretary concluded his report by recommending that 
the churches should direct especial attention to the care 
of the street watfs, following them even Into the police 
courts, and saving them, if possible, from being branded 
as criminal by belng put into ‘‘ reformatories’ which 
were in reality ‘‘ junior State’s prisons.” ‘‘ When parents 
fail, said Mr. Collins, ‘‘the church ought to be the organ 
ization which should stand ia the place of the parents.” 
After listening to this report the Convention proceeded 
to the election of officers, and chose the Rev. E. D. 
Bailey, of Washington, D. C., temporary Chairman, and 
the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Minneapolis, Mian., perma- 
nent Chairman. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES CRITICISED AND DEFENDED 


The firet paper listened to by the assembly was that cf 
the Rev. John H. Denison, D.D., pastor of Wililams 
College Church, on ‘‘ Ministerial Training, Its Defects 
and Remedies.” The speaker said that there is a gen- 
eral impression abroad in the community that ministers 
do not know howto grapple with the world. They 
have been educated in a guild or cloister apart from the 
world, and their sympathies are not with the men whom 
they are expected to reach. The speaker had once asked 
a celebrated doctor of divinity how he accounted for his 
success in reaching the masses. The reply was that he 
had ‘‘ never been to a theological seminary.” Dr. Denti- 
son sald that the radic:] defect of the seminary training 
was the absence of any clinic, of any practical work 
under the direction of a great master. The theological 
seminaries to-day ought to be upon the model of that 
established eighteen centuries ago. There should not 
be an absence of high thinking, but the teacher should 
recognize that Coristian education was but ‘‘ one-fourth 
information and three-fourths inspiration.” It was a 
disastrous mistake to suppose that the study cf theology 
promoted Christian love or Christian life ; its effect was 
the direct opposite. The student learned to approach 
sacred things with a critical irreverence which was 
practical atheism. He learned to look upon the Bible 
as the buttress of a theological system instead of being 
mace susceptible to its secret spell. The student as he 
came from college found that the world kuew nothing 
and cared less for his musty system ; the thought of 
to-day is inductive, and the only Christian thinker who 
will influence men is he who has studied the facts of 
life in the spirit of Christ. When the student comes 
from his cloister and tries to work among business men 
without knowing what their work is, and tries to influ- 
ence thoughtful men while out of touch with the 
thought of tc-day, he fails of necessity, and the church 
has come to recognize the fact that its appointed 
leaders are not fit to be leaders, and are only fit for ser- 
mon{zeres and makers of calls. 

When Dr. Denison’s paper had been read, the Rev. 
George F. Pentecost was called upon to lead in the die- 
cussion. In criticism of the paper he said that you may 
easily pluck a bird to pieces, but you are very apt to 
kill a song; yet he sgreed with Dr. Denison that the 
seminaries are orgenized upon a plan which is radically 
wrong. The work was the cramming of systems, the 
committing of text-books ; if the subject of justification 
ia being studied, the student is told to recite what this 
or that theologian has to say. Dr. Pentecost belleved 
that no text-books should be used ; that the student 
should ‘be told that he was to recite upon justification, 
and that his recitation was to be what justification meant 
to him. The theology of the students should be drawn 
out of them, not stuffed into them, and if they had a 
theology which meant something to themselves {t would 
mean something to those who heard them. Dr. Pente- 
cost belleved with Dr. Denison that the true prepara- 
tion for practical work was in practical work, under the 
direction of a master. He belleved that the whole 
method of study shou!d be changed ; that the schoo! 
should be gs, school of Caristlan expsrience He 
concluded his remarks by spzaking of the Isolation of 
the clergy in the community, which he attributed fn a 
large measure to their life atthe seminaries. The young 
ministers lived apart from the world, and when they 
came out they thought differently, acted differently, 
dressed differently from the men whom they exy<cted 
to reach. He told how on the previous Monday he had 
been sitting in a restaurant when it was suddenly in. 
vaded by fifty or sixty ministers who had just been 
attending a ministers’ meeting. As these clergymen 
came in one after another he could not help noticing 
the remarks of a couple of men sitting near him. 
‘‘There’s one! there's another!’ they kept saying, 
until a young man about twenty-six years of age, witha 
regulation necktie tled just so, and regulation whiskers 
cut just so, and a regulation coat hanging down almost 
to his feet, came in. Then one of the men sald, 
‘* What's that? Isit a man or a woman?’ and the 
other one replied, ‘‘I.’a refther; {ts a minister.” A 
good many people, said Mr Pentecost, are accepting 
Doan Swifi’s idea that there are three sexes—men, 
women, and ministers ; and this idea has to be broken 
up, and ministers be men among men, dressing like 
other men, acting like other men, being interested iu 
the things in which other men are interested, or else the 
church can never reach the classes that are not now In 
the church. 

Dr. Pentecost was followed by the Rev. Mr. Ross, of 
S uth Norwalk, who came to the defense of the theo. 
logical seminary. If9 said that ministers as a class 
were not sc innocent as represented, and that a great 
many of them even iz their theological courses mingled 
with men who were not theologisus. He himself had 
first been a reporter, and then became a theological 
student, and his theological training had never detracted 
one whit from his interest in practical affairs. The 


Rev. George Mingen, who concluded the discussion, 


said that the experience of Mr. Ross was a very excep- 
tional one. Mr. Mingen said that he thoroughly in- 
dorsed the idea that the seminary, as much as the med- 
ical school, should have its clinical department. The 
theological schools in England, he said, had it, and stu- 
dents were trained in city missionary work. He him- 
self had never been to a theological seminary. He had 
spent the first ten years of his ministry in regretting this 
fact, but the remainder of his life he had been thanking 
God for it, at least for the fact that he had never been 
to an American seminary. | 


HOW THE ORDINARY CHURCH MAY REACH THE MASSES. 


The next paper read was by David Ailen Reed, of 
Hope Church, Springfield, Mass., who related the meth- 
ods by which in a few years his own church had be- 
come a church for the masses. [le said that this end 
could not be accomplished by having a diffcrent kind 
of church, or a different kiod of preaching, or a di ffer- 
ent kind of music. No distinction, efther intellectual or 
social, should be made between classes and masses. 
There ara, he sald, two ways of runaoing a church—the 
one to please those who are sireacdy members, the other 
to reach those who are not. Any church which heart- 
fly adopted the second method could succeed. Mr. 
Reid emphatically recommended that every church 
which had a membership of more than 400 should have 
more than one pastor, or psrsonal, hand-to-hand, face- 
to-face work in the district could not be accomplished. 

On Thursday morning the Rev. E: D. Batley gave an 
account of the work of the Ceniral Union Mission of - 
Washington, D.C. This miseion was organized three 
years ago, and began its work in a very unpretentious 
way. The firat convert was a New York gambler, who 
has ever since been one of the best cf the workers. The 
mission now has twenty-two mecting-places, and, in 
addition, a ‘‘ Gospel wagon,’ which serves as a portable 
platform for speakers and chotfr. 

The Rev. Jacob Freshman next told the assembly of . 
the work which is being douse to Christianize the Jews. 
The speaker's father was a rabbi in Canad a’ whose con- 
version was at firat met by persecution from the reet of 
his family, but ended In the conversion of them all. 
The speaker had for a number of years been engaged in 
work among hia people in New York, and has a congre- 
gation of sixty people. Three of his converts are now 
in theological seminaries. He spoke with pride of the 
feet that Neander and Deilizach, the greaiest Christian 
theol) zians of the century in Germany, were both of 
Jewish race. He believed that the work of Christlanizing 
the Hebrews of New York is full of hope. 

THE McALL MISSION IN PARIS 

On Thursday afternoon the Rev. A. F. Beard told 
the story of the McAll Mission in Paris. This was 
begun only about fifteen years ago. Mr. McAll 
and his wife, on a visit to Paris at the close of the 
Franco Prussian war, and efter the Communist up- 
rising felt themselves called upon to tell something of 
their religion to the Paris artisans. Going to a wine- 
room near their lodgings, they gave tracts to the men 
gathered there. One of these men, who chanced to 
epeak English, said to him: ‘‘The men about you 
have thrown aside their old religion, but are ready to 
accept a new one if it Is a reiigion of freedom.” 
When Mr. McAll returned to Eogland the words of the 
workman became to him ‘‘a call like that to Paul to 
come unto Macedonia.” He felt himself impelled to 
giva up his comfortable church, and went to Paris 
knowing only two French phrases, ‘‘ God loves you ” 
and ‘‘I love you.” This was the essence of all his 
preaching. He engaged an ordinary room in Belleville, 
the very center of communism and infidelity among the 
French workingmen. This room he fitted up with ordi- 
nary chairs and a few mottoes, and began his preach- 
ing. Men were fcund to interpret, and everybody who 
came in contact with him felt his consecration and his 
manly spirit. He had gone forth with no salary pro- 
vided him, and to this day he has rece'ved no money 
except that which the fame of his work has brought 
him. He had a sma!) patrimony, and always lived with 
the greatest economy in order to carry on his work. 
To-day, instead of one hall there are one hundred, and 
the work has extended to most of the cities of France. 
During the laet year over 16 000 meetings were held, 
which were attended by a million people Schools for 
children have also been estabifshed. The entire ex- 
p2nse of the hundred stations in Paris is but $50 000. 
In acdition to the direct religious work tere are dis- 
pensaries and a medical superintendent. The missions 
have but half a dozan paid workers, and call upon lay | 
helpers from the fifty or sixty Protestant churches of 
Paris. Mr. McAli’s spirit has communicated itself to 
his helpers. This spirit is a thoroughly manly one. 
When Mr. McAll ‘‘ laid sede tae oi man he did not put 
on the old woman.” He preaches no doctrines and talks 
no politica. His bearers find 4 practica! Christianity 
which they respect, and they therefore accept ft. When 
they are converted they are organized foto “‘ fraternal 
societies,” and these serve as feeders to the Protestant 
churches. In the McAll meetings there are no attacks 
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on Romanism. The workers simply wish the conver- 
sion of their hearers. Most of the converts are Cath- 
olics, and among them are several Catholic priests. 

Dr. Beard said that he did not know how the McAll 
methods would succeed in America. He was assured, 
however, that the feature of having a great many small 
meeting-places rather than a few large churches was 
essential to thorough mission work everywhere. Nev- 
ertheless, ‘‘ the power of the church fs not in organiza- 
tion or method, butin spirit. No plan will develop life ; 
life will develop plans.” 

The discussion of Dr. Beard’s paper was followed by 
an extempore address by the Rev. Dr. Pierson, of Phil- 
adelphia, on ‘‘The Ides] Church of the People.” He 
appealed for a democratic church. Burke once said 
that ‘the good of the common people” is the good of 
the commonwealth. The church must recognize this. 
The masses are falling away from us, and it is because 
of a just pride that they are faliing away. Dr. Pierson at- 
tacked the system of renting pews as ‘‘ s monstrous barrier 
against the poor.’ He said that in 1876 his own church 
in Detroit was burned, and he began to preach in the 
Opera-House, where the seats were free. Here the masses 
came to hear him and were converted, but so soon as 
his own church was rebuilt the outside poor refused to 
attend. ‘‘ The system of pew-renting, ” said the speaker, 
‘‘always means the bondage of the pulpit and the ex- 
clusion of the masses.” 

In describing the ideal church Dr. Plerson said that 
it should be an educational as well as an evangelizing 
institution. In his own church in Philadelphia, which 
has a membership of eighteen hundred people, princt- 
pally working people, there is a ‘‘ lay college” with 
classes in bookkeeping, stenography, drawing, and what- 
ever other branch the young members wish to pursue. 
‘* Evangelization and education,” said the speaker, “‘ are 
the two arms with which the work of the church is 
to be accomplished.” 

WORK FOR WOMEN. 


The first part of Friday morning was taken up with 
the discussion of women’s work for women. Miss M. M. 
McBride described the self-supporting ‘‘ Welcome” 
Lodging-House on West Fourth Street, New York City, 
where during the past year thirteen thousand meals had 
been furnished at from five to ten cents each. Miss E la 
Clark followed with a pleasing account of ‘‘ Preventive 
Work for Young Women.” She began by quoting the 
sentence that ‘‘ Cure is the voice of the past, and Preven- 
tion the divine whisper of the present” The society 
with which she is connected takes hold of the young 
women who come to this city without homes and witb- 
out employment, and furnishes friendship and direction 
until these have been secured. Miss Clark stated that a 
similar work in England known as the ‘‘ Travelers’ Aid 
Society ” had been started the same year as the work in 
New York. In the discussion of this topic the Rev. 
Dr. Mingens said that this preventive work for women 
could never be made thoroughly successful until such 
workers as Miss Clark could send the young women 
they would help, not toinstitutions, but to private Chrie- 
tlan homes. In London, for several years past, hun- 
dreds of private families had opened their homes for 
young women, with most magnificent results. ‘ It hurts 
@ young woman,” said Dr. Mingens, ‘‘ to institutionalize 
her. The essence of Christian charity is, not to hurt 
the people you would help.” 

BOYS’ CLUBS. 


The Rev. John C. Collins afforded a vast amount of 
entertainment to the audience by his lifelike and 
humorous description of his boys’ club in New 
Haven. The night the club was opened the police- 
man on the block found five hundred whistling and 
yelling small boys in the street waiting the opening 
of the doors. The policeman was helpless, and when 
Mr. Collins had opened the doors and confronted his 
audience he feared that he was helpless too. Not 
knowing what else to do, he sat quietly, and the boys, 
out of sheer curiosity, became sileat. Then he began a 
speech—but not the one he had prepared: ‘ Boys! 
[Tremendous applause.] We have opened the club 
to-night. [Cries of ‘‘Good! good!” ‘‘ You don’t say 
so!” Two boys are meanwhile put out for getting intoa 
fight.] We intend to make it as pleasant as possible 
for you this winter. But, first of all, I want to tell you 
that you must behave. [‘‘ Shoot it, old boy!”] No boy 
can use tobacco inthis room. [Immense excitement, 
yells and whistles ; several boys fill their mouths with 
fresh tobacco ; one boy put out.) Then you must wash 
your faces and hands, and comb your head, every— 
[Terrific yells and cries of ‘‘ Oh, cork up, mister! Give 
usa rest!) And no boy will be allowed in the room 
who does not conduct himself as he should. Now we 
will give out tickets.” [This announcement was fol- 
lowed by great applause, several fights, and a rush to 
the desk for tickets. Some of the boys were refused 
tickets until they consented to go to the back part of 
the room and wash themselves. A couple of incipient 
Anarchists refused to undergo this humiliating ordeal, 
and were sent out of the room.] 


Such was the beginning of the first meeting. After 
a few weeks something like reasonable order and disci. 
pline was secured. Each boy as he camein gave up 
his ticket and received either a book ora game. When 
he returned these he received back his ticket, but he 
was not allowed to leave the room without giving up 
his ticket. The club lost only four books during the 
winter, while Yale College Library lost ninety four. 
One dissecting map having fifty-one pleces was handled 
by hundreds and not a single plece Jost. 

In the club there was no religious teaching. Mr. 
Collins tpent two hours a day visiting the homes of the 
boys, aud his hold upon the boys ended in his hold 
upon the families. The parents were uniform'y glad 
to help him in his work with the boys, and, if Protest. 
ants, would try to send their children to the Sunday- 
schools. He succeeded in becoming personally ac- 
quainted with every boy that came to the club, and 
at one time knew 2 500 boysin New Haven between 
the sages of seven and eighteen. 

Of course there were in the club some ‘‘rough 
customers” who required rough treatment. When 
such boys refused to leave the room Mr. Collins did not 
hesitate to ‘‘ take them by the back of the coat collar, 
so that their entire fighting apparatus would be turned 
the other way, seat them on the floor about forty times 
a minute,” and then put them down the stairs. Having 
done this, he would make use of the retirement to talk 
over the situation. No boy ever had to ‘‘ go down 
stairs” more than once. One crowd of older “ roughs” 
he organized into a debating club, and gave them 
short, informal talks on government. Not only were 
they kept out of the saloons, but some of them became 
great readers and debaters, and several of them have since 
held positions in the city government of New Haven. 
Mr. Collins urged that similar organizations should be 
formed in all our cities. The expenses, he eald, are not 
large. Five hundred dollars will pay all the expenses 
of the room, games, and books. If the boys of the streets 
are to be reached, a boys’ club {s the surest and most effi- 
clent means of reaching them. 

In the afternoon there was a spirited discussion on 
‘*The Care of Juvenile Delinquents.’ The unanimous 
sentiment was that of emphatic condemnation of the 
present system of committing children to the jails 
and reformatories, and permitting them to enter life 
‘‘ branded.” It was urged that in every city there should 
be some man to look after juvenile delinquents as Mr. 
Collins had looked after them in New Haven—keep 
them, if possible, from getting into the police courts, and 
by all means prevent their being herded with criminals. 

THE TRAINING OF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


The first address at the Friday evening session was 
that of the Rev. A. F. Schauffisr on the training of 
theological students in mission work. It was a vigorous 
driving home of the positions taken on Wednesday by 
Dr. Denison and Dr. Pentecost. He described his own 
course at Andover. The greatest part of the two years, 
he said, was spent on Greek and Hebrew, and there 
was ‘‘ not one man in ten whocould translate his Hebrew 
or Greek Testament unless he had a shockingly good 
memory for the King James version.” The remainder 
of the course consisted of one bundred lectures on how 
to make a sermon, one hundred more on the “dead, 
buried, and mummified church fathers,” two hundred 
and twenty on systematic theology, and twelve on pas- 
toral theology. Twelve! and of these, two were on 
the question how to get a call; two more on how to 
manage when the church wants a change ; two on fu- 
nerals, and two on marriage. The remainder constituted 
the course! Not one word about Sunday-schools, or 
prayer meetings, or after-meetings ! Not one particle of 
study of the English Bible, which, after all, isthe tool 
with which the ministers are to work ! 

Dr. Schauffler admitted that the seminaries to-day 
are not quite so bad as this; but said that in all of 
them there was too much teaching and too little train- 
ing. The concluding portion of his address was a 
deseription of the plan (already outlined in The Chris- 
tian Union) by which the students in Union Theological 
Seminary are, under his direction, to receive training in 
city mission work. 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEM. 


The next theme discussed was ‘‘The Housing of the 
Poor in Relation to Christian Work.” The Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, who made the opening address, sald that, 
whether we wish to Christianize individuals or Chris- 
tianize society, the prime end and aim is to make Chris- 
tian homes. Yet homelessness is becoming s striking 
characteristic of the civilization of our large cities. In 
New York but thirteen thousand families live in their 
own houses. The remainder are in tenements, rook- 
eries, boarding-houses, and flats. It is not, however, the 
absence of ownership which of necessity creates the 
homelessness. That which makes a home is love, and 
love may dwell and does dwell in the midst of poverty 
as often as in the midst of wealth. But amidst squalor 
and filth and profanity there can be no love. Where 


families are huddled together in the same close room, | 


opening into dirty hallways and looking out upon foul 
courts, there can be no family life. There, too, can be 
no family life where the husband and father are com- 
pelled to be at work for fifteen hours a day, as it was 
with the car-drivers and as it is with barbers and bakers. 
The individual workman under such circumstances can- 
not build up a home, and the system which makes homes 
impossible is a system which cannot be tolerated by 
Christian society. 

Regarding remedies, Mr. Abbott said that he could 
not pretend to speak with authority ; but thls much he 
regards as certain : Firat, the sources of physical disease 
must be removed ; second, the saloons, the sources of 
moral disease, must be suppressed ; third, the wealth of 
the community, both individual and collective, must be 
consecrated to the work of establishing decent homes 
for the working masses. 


PENNY SAVINGS BANKS, 


To the discussions of Saturday we can give but little 
space. Mr. Collins told how the Juvenile Penny Savings 
Bank {s operated in his m‘ssion Sunday-schocl in New 
Haven. This talk was aruggestive one. Every Satur- 
day afternoon the Sunday-school bank is open for 
deposits for two hours. The sums recefved generally 
range from one cent to ten. When any deposit reaches 
ten dollars the depositor is told how to enter his account 
at the city savings bank, and a number of young men 
and ‘‘ youngsters ” who first began saving in the mis- 
sion school now carry good-sized bank accounts. He 
said that the parents often became much interested in 
their children’s savings and he!)p them even in cases 
when they have never tried to save anything them- 
seives. The morning exercises concluded with an ad- 
dress upon work among the colored people in cities 
by Mrs. C. O. Keeler, of Washington. - Mrs. Keeler 
showed herself the warmes! kind of friend and advo- 
cate of the people among whom she is working. She 
showed how the whites were responsible for most of the 
moral weaknesses of their colored brethren. Even their 
disposition to occasional theft was the result of educa- 
tion. The masters were in the habit of stealing their 
wages, and why should they not retaliate upon his 
chickens ? Stealing in such a case was ‘‘ not a change 
of ownership, but merely Iccation” Mrs. Keeler, who 
is an elderly lady, spoke with much righteous indigna- 
tion of the fact that there were no newspapers which 
sbe could put into the hands of the colored people, 
*‘even the religious papers containing advertisements of 
corsets ”’! 

STREET PREACHING. 

In the afternoon the Rev. R. A. Torrey gave a splen- 
did talk regarding the work in Minneapolis by means of 
open-air meetings and Gospel wagons. As his talk was 
more than three-fourths inspiration and the rest informa- 
tion, it is difficult to give an abstract of it. He narrated. 
quite a number of incidents which showed with what 
readiness the workers learned to resist all attempts to 
break up their meetings. The essence of street preach- 
ing, he said, was that it should be direct, earnest, non- 
doctrinal, off-hand, and thoroughly permeated with the 
spirit that here are people to be saved, and not people © 
who are to be converted to certain doctrines or im- 
pressed with the learning or the genius of the speaker. 
He said that when on one occasion a man interrupted 
his meeting to ask a question about the Trinity ne had 
replied, ‘‘ Never mind about the blessed Trinity ; what 
we are concerned with here is that you have a soul to be 
saved.’ Both Mr. Torrey and Mr. T. C. Horton, of 
Philadelphia, who told about the great ‘‘ tent work ” in 
that city, attached a great deal of importance to the 
refraining from a]] attacks upon Romanism. ‘“‘ Let the 
men be converted, and the doctrines will take care of 
themselves.’ Both of these workers reported tbat quite a 
good number of Roman Catholics had been converted 
at their meetings. The Rev. James Matthews, who made 
the concluding address of the afternoon on ‘‘ The Use 
of Tracts,” defended this agency against the attack that 
it was an antiquated piece of machinery, belonging to 
the age of the spinning-wheel. He said that tracts had 
a & great work, and that they still had a work to per- 
orm. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. © 

On Monday the time was principally given up to 
general discussions. Perhaps the most important of 
these was called forth by Mr. 8, P. Thresher’s paper on 
‘Work Among the Seamen.” Mr. Thresher said that 
this work was now confined to the sailors’ boarding- 
houses, and he suggested that the Christian people who 
wish to help the sailors should adopt the tactics of those 
who wish to fleece them, and board the ehips before 
they have landed their crews. Mrs. Ballou followed 
with an interesting account of what might be done in 
the sailors’ boarding houses. She told of the first time 
she entered one. She did it against the advice of her 
friends, but found that the men treated her with al! 
possible respect, put aside their pipes and their cards, and 
& good number of them accepted her invitation to attend 
the next service in the mission church. In all of the dis- 
cussions of the session there was no lack of speakers ; 
indeed, the tendency was to run the discussion over into 
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the devotional exercises. On more than one occasion 
did the Chairman, Mr. Torrey, have to remind the 
members that they could tell what they pleased to the 
Convention, but that they should not take advantage of 
the perlod of prayer to tell it to the Lord. ‘“‘ The 
Lord,” said Mr. Torrey, ‘‘ knows it already.” One very 


interesting feature of the meeting was the singing, | 


_ which was led by Mr. and Mrs. George Stebbins. 


SOME PREFERENCES OF DR. MARK 
HOPKINS. 


By H, BALLARD. 


HE simple tastes of Dr. Hopkins were wholly in 
accord with his symmetrical character. His 
favorite flower was ths violet, and his favorite color 
purple. I do not know whether he preferred this color 
from loyalty to Williams College, whose emblem It fa, 
or whether in early days the college adopted it in defer- 
ence to his choice. He was himself as modest and 
gracious as the violet, though fitted by the dignity of 
his manliness to be associated with the royal purple 
While he thus chose one of the gentlest and lowllest of 
flowers, among trees his favorite was the proud Sequola 
of the Pacific, which in its towering majesty he 
deemed aptly typical of manly strength. 

Of names, he best loved ‘‘ Mary ;” partly, perhaps, 
because it breathes the sweetness of the Gospel story, and 
partly because it was endeared and hallowed by the 
love of wife and mother. 

His favorite poets were Job and Isalah—s choice as 
finely consistent with his choice of trees as was his 
favorite name with the grace of his chosen flower. 

Of fictitious characters, he preferred the Vicar of 
Wakefield ; while, as if to balance the Vicar's gentle- 
ness, he named Paul as the man in real history whom 
he most admired. In himself he combined the distinct 
ive qualities of each. 

He sald once, with his characteristic smile, that the 
trait of character he most admired in a man was—manll 
ness; and ina woman, womaniiness. Of all places in the 
world he preferred his home, where his favorite occupa- 
tion was study. His {ideal of happiness was ‘‘ right activ- 
ity,” and ‘‘wrong activity” he conceived to be the 
extreme of misery. He declared that love to God was 
the sublimest passion of which human nature {sg capable 

His motto was, ‘‘ All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” I once asked him, when I was a boy, what 
he considered the sweetest words in the world. He an- 
swered in writing, ‘‘Come unto me.” 

It has seemed to me a beautiful coincidence that, at 
the last, it was in June, his favorite month, in the quiet 
of his own home, where of all places he best loved to be, 
and in the presence of her who bore the name he loved 
most, that he heard what to him were the sweetest words 
in the world, ‘‘ Come unto me.” 


THE FIRMAMENT: WHAT JIS IT? 
By F. B. PER«rys. 


LEASE permit me, in the interest (as [ belfeve) of 
sound views of Biblical interpretation, to argue 
against your recent comment in ‘Inquiring Friends” 
on Professor Fieke’s statement as to the ‘‘ firmament ” in 
Gen. i., 6, In which comment you accept Ruskin’s sug- 
gestion that ‘‘ firmament” means ‘' the cloud region of 
the atmogphere.”’ My points are these : 

1. The Hebrew word rakia (translated ‘‘ firmament ”’) 
does not agree with Ruskin’s notion. The lextcog- 
raphers (I quote Gesenius, but the others say so too) say 
that rakia means, not only an expanse, not only some- 
thing extended, but something both extended and solid 
orstrong. Gesentus, forinstance, gives two meanings. 
viz. : (1) ‘‘ The firmament of heaven ” as “‘ a solid hem! 
spheric arch,” with windows fn it to let rain through ; 
and (2) ‘‘a pavement, a foundation.” The idea of some- 
thing strong, able and intended to bear a weight, fs 
therefore in the word. This view is confirmed by the 
meaning of the verb raka, from which rakia is derived ; 
t e., to beat, smite, beat out, or expand by beating. 

2 The sense of the English word ‘‘ firmament” 
strongly and accurately corroborates this {nterpretation, 
in two ways. First, the word itself means, etymolog- 
‘{eally, something firm, for {t has that very term in it ; so 
that the English translators must be supposed to have 
recognized this idea of strength and fixity in the Hebrew 
word. Second, the peculiar duality of meaning in 
firmament exactly matches that in rakia, for, like the 
Hebrew, the English equivalent is used to mean & 
foundation as well as a covering expanse. 

8 This meaning of a strong partition or floor of some 
kind capable of bearing a weight is required by the 
context in verses 6 and 7. The natural meaning of the 
two passages in those verses which refer to the aivision 
of the waters egrees with the idea of a strong partition 
able to hold up the waters above it. This same mean- 
ing ~ also upheld by Gen. vi., 11, which speaks of 
y the windows of heaven when an unusual and 


perhaps supernatural dowapour of rain was to occur. 
And, observe : a tremendous flood of rain, more espe- 
cially in warm climates, and still more so {n such a 
case a8 that of Nosh’s flood, would in fact seem more 
like actual streams rushing through openings of some 
s{ze than like any common supply of raindrops. 

All these meanings, which seem to me necessary, are 


quite unsuitable to the notion of a mere space in the alr, 


such as ‘‘the cloud region.” With great respect and 
admiration for Mr. Ruskin where he belongs, I must 
think him far from admirable in Hebrew philology and 
in Scripture hermeneutics, and, indeed, in anything 
which requires exact knowledge or that good common 
sense which is the chief part of wisdom. AndI do 
not {neist on Fiske’s ‘‘ vast plate hammered out by the 
gods,” nor do I like it. It is a prosaic and servile 
rendering. The anclent Hebrew writer had no such 
ding-dong, brass-kettle notion in his mind. His thought 
was poetical, vague; not of any precise fabric, but of 
something vast, expaneive, and strong. The “plate 
hammered out” ts as unreasonable as it would be to 
say that the windows were patent sash windows with 
best crown glass. And, accordingly, the Eoglish trans. 
lators (who had a wonderful supply of practical wls- 
dom) also adopted a vague word, exactly matching the 
Hebrew In this point also ; for firmament does not mean 
any particular strong expanse, but only something spread 
out and strong. 

Lastly, I accept your statement that the first chapter 
of Genesis was ‘‘ for the instruction of all mankind, 
and not for learned readers only,” and I submit that 
this purpose Is served even though the natural sclence 
of the chapter should be admitted to be inconsistent 
with the present state of knowledge. The principle of 
economy of revelation prohibits our requiring modern 
eclence from preh!storic thinkers. Inspiration did not 
communicate what was discoverable by the natural ac- 
tivity of men’s minds. The good faith of the state- 
ment in its own day is enough. The large, frank sim- 
plicity of the primeval legend is subiime in conception 
and true in feeling. This is all that is needed. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN 
NORWAY. 


OTH Norway and Sweden have always been con. 
spicuous illustrations of the rule, The colder the 
climate the hotter the stimulants, the worse the drunken- 
ness. At the beginning of this century these two countries 
seemed to be thoroughly given over to whisky drinking 
Almost every farmhouse had Its still, and wages were 
frequently paid inliquor. This condition of affairs was 
not only allowed by the Governments, but had been 
encouraged by them. The avowed object of legislation 
was to develop the agricultural interests; and this 
was done by removing all restrictions upon the manu- 
facture and sale of whisky. ‘Those who have heard the 
stock argument in favor of developing home markets 
will readily appreciate how the legislators came to 
accept this policy. 

Once adopted, there were vested interests at stake 
when reform was contemplated. The shutting down 
of the stills was represented to mean the ruin of agri- 
culture and the throwing of workmen out of employ- 
ment. In Sweden these arguments for a long time 
prevailed, but in Norway their falsity was soon recog- 
niz2d. The idea dawned upon the legislators that the 
‘‘ wealth” produced in the manufacture of whisky, in- 
stead of satisfying want, created it. 

In 1827 restrictive legislation began, but not until 
1840 were decided steps taken. Then a mass of regula- 
tions was passed impostog taxes, restricting the number 
of distilleries and of saloons, limiting the hours of sale, 
and making the saloon-keepers in a measure respons. 
ble for the drunkenness and disorder of their patrons. 
At first the effect upon the drunkenness of the nation 
was not apparent. The number of brewerles was re- 
duced to one fortieth, but the amount of liquor made 
and sold remained almost the same. Temperance s0- 
cletles were now organ!zed, and in 1850 counted about 
thirty thousand members. The moral forces and the 
legal forces working side by side gradually produced 
their effect. The old generation continued to drink as 
much as ever, but, when the new generation succeeded, 
the new ideas prevailed and the progress was rapid. 
The old ‘‘ Temperance Societies” (moderation societies) 
were succeeded by ‘‘ Abstinence Societies.” Simulta- 
neously the legal restrictions upon selling became more 
severe, the Gothenburg system being widely intro- 
duced. 

At the present time the tax amounts to a little leas 
than twenty cents a quart ; {n other words, is practically 
the same as that in the Uaited States, and very much 
higher than thatin Germany. The right to retail spirits 
is carefully guarded, and is now often given to the com- 
panies, organized on the Gothenburg plan, which bind 
themselves to give up their entire net profits to be ex- 
pended for public and charitable purposes, such as the 
eatablishment of free libraries, museums, and schools. 


Oaly a small part of the net profits are mingled with the 
general tax fund. 

Both the public companies and the individual {nn- 
keepers are forbidden to sell liquor before eight o’clock 
in the morning or after ten at night—this early-closing 
movement sending men home before the drunken 
carousals are apt to begin. The saloons are also for- 
bidden to sell to children, apprentices, and vagabonds. 
And it appears from the Swiss report of 1884, which 1s 
our authority, that all these regulations are enforced. 
If it is true that such ordinances as these are enforced, 
then there is something radically wrong in the govern- 
ment of American cities which refuse to close the 
saloons at midnight Saturday night ‘‘ out of deference 
to the foreign element.” 3 

But the most interesting feature of the Norwegian 
temperance movement is that it is not repressive, but 
popular. According to a report recently published 
in the New York ‘Evening Post,” the tempsrance 
agitation has taken especial hold upon the peasantry and 
the laboring population of the cities The number of the 
temperance societies is now put at 650, and the mem- 
bership at 73 000. According to the Swiss report, the 
Independent Order of Good Templars introduced from 
America hai in 1883 seventy-five lodges and in the 
neighborhood of 5000 members. The English blue 
ribbon societies are also at work. Lecturers and tem- 
perance tracts are being sent all over the Kingdom, and 
the result is an agitation which bids fair to yleld far- 
reaching political results. According to the report in 
the ‘' Post,” twenty or thirty members of the present 
Norwegian Congress (Storthing) are also members of 
total abstinence societies, and a recent address to the 
Congress demanding a law prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic I!quors obtained in a short time the 
signatures of 65 000 men and women over twenty years 
of age, ‘‘ although it was not by any means generally 
culated” During the past decade the consumption of 
beer, even, has decreased, while that of spirits bas fallen 
one-half. It may be thatin a few years the people of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, whether at home or in 
America, will constitute a part of the vanguard in the 
temperance forces. 


LIBERTY’S VICTIM. 


By Prorgssor H. H. Boresen. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART SECOND. 


T became plain to Albert Bonstetten, at the end of 
three or four months, that he had made a mistake in 
coming to America ; and if it had not been for the ridi- 
cule to which he wo.ld expose himself by returning, he 
would have made haste to put the Atlantic between 
himself and the great Republic. But the fact was, he 
had erjoyed 80 very greatly the sensation he made when 
he shook the dust of his native land from off his feet 
that the humiliation which would await him on his re- 
turn would be greater than he could bear. If he had 
betaken himself off quietly, keeping the chances of re- 
turn open, he could now have reappeared without any 
particular embarrassment. But, having enacted Jupiter 
tonans, hurling the thunderbolits of his scorn upoa his 
benighted country, he could not now “‘ bob up serenely” 
and declare that his thunder and lightning had been the 
counterfeit theatrical articles. He composed half a 
dozen contrite letters to Adelaide, but {on the last moment 
could not persuade himself to send them. To appear, 
in her eyes, as a discredited visionary whose plans, on 
account of their absurdity, had come to naught, would 
be even harder than to face the ridicule of his friends. 
He knew that she loved him well enough to be faithful 
to her own {deal of him ; and he could not dare to de- 
prive her of this ideal by revealing himself in his naked 
paltriness. She loved, too, herown love for him—the 
confidence, the caress, the happy tumult of youthful 
blood—and she loved him because he had been the cause 
of it; because, having given it to him, it was no more 
hers to give. It could never come to her again in all its 
sweetness and wonder and mystery. Should he, then, 
in order to gain for himself a few grains of comfort, 
humiliate her with the feeling that she had openei her 
soul to one who was unworthy? No, he was not so 
pitiful.as that. He must return to her triumphant or . 
not at all. He must clasp her joyously in his arms, as~ 
conqueror, battle-scarred but victorious. 
In one of the many boarding-houses where he found 
a temporary abode, Albert made the acquaintance of a 
young married man, named Oscar Rood. He was the 
son of the landiady, and came every Sunday: afternoon 
with his children to visit her. Though an American by 
birth, he was by descent a Norseman, and could speak a 
curious Norwegian peasant dialect, interspersed with 
English. What attracted Albert to him, however, was 
not his language, but his face. There was a brisk cor: 
tentment in it which expressed itself in every line and 
feature. It beamed out of his eyes, it peeped out of th 
fine wrinkles about them, it bubbled up in his laughter. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Albert had never before seen a man who had that air of 
finding everything delightful; and marveled continually, 
in his presence, what might be the secret of his happil- 
ness. He took courage, at last, to ask him. 

‘* Oh,” answered the young man, smiling, ‘‘ I scarcely 
know. I have plenty to do ; and I| have found my place 
n the world, and that is, after all, the principal thing.” 

‘** You have found your place in the world ?” repeated 
Albert, wandering. ‘* May 1 ask what it is ?” 

‘* I am agent for the Exceisior Plow Company.” 

** And you call that a place im the world ?”’ 

** Well, 1 should say so. And, if you'll allow me to 
polnt out to you the principie upon which our plows 
are constructed, I’ll warrant you'll agree with me in call- 
ing ita very considerable place. Here,” he continued 
witb animation, pulling a pencil and a piece of paper 
from his pocket ; ** 11) show you the peculiar advantages 
our construction has above that of ali other plows that 
bave ever been in the market.”’ 

He drew arapid diagram on his knee, marking the 
ditterent corners with a, }, and ¢, and proceeded with 
the greatest minuteness 0 expiaiu to him the superior 
quaities of the Excelsior Piow. Albert, utterly unpre- 
pared forsuch au assault, made a feint of interest, but 
could scarcely keep from yawning, Oscar Rood, he 
reflected, Was DOL an expert in breeding, whatever he 
might be in plows. For all that, though he was re- 
peatediy shocked at the young man’s want of tact, he 
nought again and again nis company, merely for the 
pleasure of looking at his radiant contentment. One 
day Ruoed asked him home to take pot-luck with him ; 
and, after a long street-car ride, ushered him into a plain 
litule frame house on the West Side, which was furnished 
wiih a strict view to utility. The homely marble-topped 
black Walnut tables and gaunt, angular chairs had a 
distressing shop-look about them, and were as innocent 
of beauty as could well be imagined. But Rood sur- 
veyea them all with a proud look of possession, and 
Deamed all over as he invited his friend to be seated. 

** Rather a comfortable box, ain’t it ?” he said, chuck- 
ling. ‘* ll show you the becrooms in a minute, as soon 
48 my Wile is done with fixin’ herself up. The boys— 
well, of course, you have seen my boys? I tell ye, they 
are the joliiest Chaps tnat you ever clapped your eyes 
on. Buti Paul—nes the joiliest of all ; 1 tell ye, though, 
he has got Wwe spirit of the old Adam in him ; and ii’s 
nO easy job Ww discipline him—” 

In this strain Rood continued for fifteen minutes, until 
his wile entered, tm her best finery, carrying a baby on 
her arm, and, with profuse apologies for her appearance 
(a8 ** sue had nad no time for making her toilet ), greeted 
ner husbands friend. She was a very commonplace 
litile body, with a tedivus little pretty face, a pair of 
affecuionate biue eyes, which fairly beamed as she 
hanued une baby to its father. You could see that she 
adored both, and thought herself blessed in being the 
wife and moiher of such very exceptional creatures. 
Presenuy the two elder boys came ia, making a consid- 
erabie racket, and, Wilh maternal pride in their appear- 
ance, she smnvothed their hair, applied her handkerchief 
lo Ubelr nores, and, after some persuasion, induced them 
lo make their bows to the Norweyian gentieman. There- 
upon she excured herseif, ieaving the baby in the patei- 
nai Care, and she bad no sooner ciised the door bebiad 
her Unan he began to praise her in extravagant language. 

tell ye, Sunstetien, theres a jewel of a little woman 
for you, il ever there was one. 1 don’t carea picayune 
What anybody says, but there’s not another such wile 
on Unis side of the Rocky Mountains. Of course, you 
don't know her ; but if you did, you would agree with 
she’s a girl for wy money—yoOu may bet your 
beots on that.” 

As he had formerly rhapsodized his children, he now 
saug a [an in praise of his wife, declaring repeatedly 
that he uidn’t care a enap of his fingess what avyoody 
said to the contrary, he was confident of having piucked 
Lhe rarest and fairest Hower of womankind—** the queen 
rose in the rosebud garden of girls.” did not occur 
to him that it migat be a liitue tedious to & poor and 
lonely bachelor Ww listen to this recilal of unattainable 
joys. As in the Case of the plows, ne Was Low again 60 
absorbed ia bis subjvct that anybudy else’s feeiings were 
mater of no moment him. Waren the diouer-bell 
rang, ney descended through & dark passageway to the 
basement floor, which, like we floor abuve, was pervaded 
by we oaors of the Bilcuen. ‘ne dinner, though origt- 
naily good enough, was poorly cooked and badly served ; 
bul Ube host ale with the relieh of a hungry man, and 
helped his guest with an air as if he were offering him 
the choicest viands of a Parisian cursine. He 10ecom- 
mended everything, and loudly deprecated his wife's 
apologies. 

‘| vell you, my dear,” he declared, emphatically, ‘‘no 
man necd wish fur a better dinner than this, If he does, 
he deserves to beg or starve. If 1 could have bad such 
a dinner when I ran about barefooted in the streets of 
Milwaukee selling newspapers, or when I went through 
the Wisconsin University and lived on dry bread and 
potatoes which 1 pecied and bolied myseli—if 1 could 
pave bad a chance, I say, at such a meal as this, I should 


have thought I was a pampered Sybarite. No, sir, it is 
as I have always said—-the man who don’t know when 
he is well off is sure to be put in a worse box than he is 
—so that he may learn, in time, to appreciate his blese- 
ings. 

There was a pointed lesson to Albert in this observa- 
tion, though Rood was unconscious of its application. 
He thought how infinliely superior the positions were 
which he had thrown away to the one in which 
Rood found such abundant contentment. How much 
nobler, lovelier, and more richly beautiful was the 
woman whose love he had won than this conscientious, 
uncultivated, narrow-minded little housewife! All 
honor to the latter! She wasal] that her poor oppor- 
tunities had afforded her a chances of being. But if she 
were to be placed next to Adelaide, how she would sink 
into cruel insignificance! The bondage against which 
be had rebelled, how much lighter it was, and how much 
brighter prospects it efforded, than the soulless routine 
of the agent for the Excelsior Plow Company! It was 
these reflections which prompted him to ask, apropos 
of Rood’s observation, ‘‘ But how is a man to know when 
he is well off? You would not have him give up the 
effort to better himself ?” 

‘* No, but I would have him wait in the position he {s 
until the better position presents itself. If he does his 
work conspicuously well, somebody will be sure to dis- 
cover it, and he wil] himself be building the ladder which 
is to raise him. If 1 sell lots of plows, I don’t only make 
big commissions, but I am all the while convincing lots 
of people with whom I come in contact that I am a 
good business man, and fit for larger and more profitable 
responsibilities—you may bet your boots on that.” 

‘But it must be an awful grind,” Albert remarked, 
‘sitting on a three-legged stool, writing letters about 
plows, or traveling about the country singing the praises 
of a mere mechanical contrivance.” 

‘*My dear sir, you never were more mistaken in all 
your life. In recommending the Excelsior Plow I 
benefit humanity as well as myself—”’ 

And Mr. Rood once more demonstrated that the future 
of the country, depending as it did upon the prosperity 
of the agricultural classes, was directly involved in the 
success of the Exceléior Plow. 

‘*T am afraid,” said Albert, when he had finished, 
‘that such a business wouldn’t do forme. The fact 
is, I can never endure the feeling of having a harness 
on my back.” 

Neither can the wild Indi{an.” 

‘* You mean to asy that I am a barbarian ?” 

‘* Tf it is true what you have just said about yourself, 
you are, for purposes of civilization, no better than an 
Indian.” 

This remark, though it was not meant to be espe- 
clally profound, struck our Norseman with pecullar 
force. He had been taught in his student days to look 
upon a rebellious temper and proud rejection of the 
utilitarian yoke as the mark of a grand and daring soul. 
It was only the plodding, earth-born, Pnilistine spirits 
which accepted the treadmill routine of soul-crippling 
toil, because they harbored no spark of Promethean 
fire. RRood’s haphazard observation about the Indian 
suddenly shook his faith in the soundness of this creed 
and made him feel anxlous and insecure. 

‘* But your boasted liberty, what does it amount to, 
then ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, it was only as long as it was new that we 
bragged of it,” Rood replied ; ‘‘now we are getting so 
used to it that we don’t say much. Liberty is, in that 
respect, like atuit of clothes. If it fits well, we don’t 
remember that we haveiton. Butif it is too tight, or 
something is the matier with it. or if we should lose it 
altogether, then we become conscious of its value—you 
may bet your boots on that,” he finished, wiping his 
mustache and passing his plate across the table for 
another plece of beefateak. 

Albert kept mur- 
muring to himseif as, late in the evening, he wended his 
way toward his cheerless boarding house. ‘‘ But he isa 
more useful man than I am ; and he has found the secret 
of happiness.” = 


It was not many weeks after the above-recorded visit 
that Rood cffsred Albert a position as clerk in his office. 

‘*] am much obliged to you,” answered the Norse- 
man, hesitatingly, ‘‘ but Iam not at all sure that I am 
fitted for your kiad of business. Moreover, I value my 
liberty, fur purposes of study—” 

‘* On, pshaw !” ejaculated the agent for the Excelsior 
Plow, with a contemptuous grunt; “any honcst man 
who can read and write and figure is fit for a clerkship ; 
and one little narrow niche which is yours is worth 
more than all the liberty under the sun.” 

The end was that, after some parleying, Albert 
accepted the clerkship. But, unused as he was to com- 
mercial correspondence, he had to begin practically at 
the beginning, which to a man of twenty-six is an irk- 
some thing. He had to spend the entire day from 
nine a.M. to five or six P.M. at his desk, writing letters 
about plows (which seemed to him even more uninter- 
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esting than the difficulties of John Doe and Richard 
Roe), and the wages which he earned were pitiful com- 
pared with those with which he had been rewarded for 
his editorials in the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle.” Of liberty 
he enjoyed less than ever before. Strive as he might, 
he found it impossible to adapt himself to this treadmi)! 
routine, as long as the sky was blue above him and the 
wind danced away over the housetops, whirling the 
smoke out over Lake Michigan. To dull the pang that 
at such times pierced through his breast, he breathed 
greedily the fragrance of the lilies-of the-valley, which, 
whatever was the season, were never missed from his 
buttonhole. He fought bravely—feeling, as he did, 
that his old illusions were more than half dispelled ; 
but his thoughts—those airy vagabonds—took flight at 
the first whiff of the li'les, and traveled, with a volatility — 
that was wholly unbusinesslike (like Pegasus released 
from the plow), northward, southward, heavenward— 
whitherscever the fragrance led the way. Did he yet 
dream of wresting success from Fate? Did he yet hope 
to return as a conqueror? Ah, but was it not worth 
while clasping so wondrous & creature as Adelaide in his 
arms even as a beggar? Was it not death, was {ft not 
wanton sacrilege, to forfeit the bliss of the swiftly 
fleeing moments—to pore over dusty ledgers when he 
might be gazing into two heavenly eyes—to breathe the 
smell of ink and paper when he might be breathing the 
intoxicating perfume which her great golden hair 
exhaled—to clasp the chilliag empty cloud when he 
might be clasping the*goddess? Ah, yes! it was death 
—it was worse than death. By the road which he was 
now traveling he would never conquer glory; nay, 
never reach even proeperity, until] both he and Adelaide 
were as hoary as Methuselah. 

He was deliberating on his chances of escape from his 
bondage, when a pamphcet published by one of tne 
great railroad companies fell into his hands. It was 
illustrated with idyllic homesteads, surrounded by fat 
cattle, cleanly, well-bshaved pige, and baras bursting 
with plenty. These delightful homes, where peace and 
contentment seemed to dwell, were, to judge by the 
pamphlet, to be had for next to nothing ; and the unex- 
pended remnant of Albert’s capital trebled in value 
when he thought of what an abundance of blessiugs 
could be procured for it. A Scandinavian newspaper 
which he had happened to read had complained of the 
scarcity of cultivated men among the Norwegians able 
and willing to represent them creditably in Congress, 
notwithstanding the fact that they were In five or six 
Congressional Districts numerous enough to select any- 
body who should secure thcir favor and suffrages. This 
vision of a Congressional career suddenly fired our hero’s 
fancy, offering, as it appeared to do, a providentlal solu- 
tion of all his difficulties. He went the same evening to 
Rod's house, and announced to him his resolution to 
become a farmer, and’ go to Congress. Rood did not 
seem to be much surprised, but felt yet impelled to 
throw cold water on his projsct. 

‘‘But what do you know about farming ?” he asked. 
** How would you set about it ?’ 

‘* Why, nothing can be simpler,” Albert replied, with 
grand, good humored recklessness. ‘‘ You just buy a 
pig, and let it multiply—” 

** You will make a jolly farmer !” cried Rood, with a 
boisterous laugh. ‘‘ Weil, go ahead and buy your pig. 
What do you want to do next ?” 

“ Well, if you only want to laugh at me,” rejoined 
the Norseman, a trifle huffed, ‘‘I sha’n’t tell you any 
more of my plans.” 

The next day he gave up his place in the office ; and 
within a week he had bought six hundred acres of rail- 
road land in Wisconsin, and started for the new field of 
his Jabors. 

Vil, 


Four years elapsed, during which Rood heard nothing 
from his Norse friend. He knew that he had not gone 
to Congress, as the preliminary step of naturalization 
required at least five years. What else he might have 
done was a matter of small consequence to Rood, who 
found his own affairs sufficiently absorbing. The Ex- 
celsior Piow had justified his faith in it, having added 
largely to his suvstance. He had now an office occu- 
pying the entire second floor of a big buliding in Clark 
Street ; and sixteen clerks were needed tv attend w the 
various branches of the business. The litiie frame house 
on the West Side had been replaced by an equally ugiy 
but larger and more pretentious editice; and, finally, 
Mr. Rood himself had grown siout, and had acquired a 
loud and imperious manner, like that of a steamboat 
captain. 

He was sitting behind the glass door in his private 
office, in the spring of 1881, when a clerk entered, say- 
ing there was a sea ln whe Office who could not be 
driven away. 

‘Summon a Rood, without looking 
up from his writing ; ‘‘ or—hold on a minute,” he added, 
when the clerk was half way out of the door. ‘‘I’ll be 
out presently.” 

He signed his name with a large flourish, and, with an 
air of annoyance, rose and entered the outer office, A 
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man with a haggard face and tumbled hair shuffi2d for- 
ward to meet him. His shoes were down at the heels 
and out at the toes, and his garments, which were 
splashed with mud, had a crumpled and twisted look, 
-asif they had not been changed for mauy 4 day. 

‘*If you don't get out instantly, you'll be arrested,” 
was Rood’s response to the man’s greeting, in which 
there was a deadly weariness, but no trace of humility. 

‘All right,” sald the man, dropping down upon a 
chair, and looking up at his toterlocutor with a dia- 
pirited smile, ‘‘but you had better take a look at me 
before you call the police.” 

There was something in his afr and manner which 
checked Rood’s wrath and aroused dim memories. ‘‘I 
have seen you before,” he sald ; ‘‘ who are you ?” 

‘*T am—I am—oh, God knows who I am !”’ answered 
the tramp, with inexpressible sadness. ‘‘ I am liberty’s 
victim.” 

“Ah, my dear fellow!” cried Rovd, with sudden 
recognition, ‘‘ you are the queer Norweglan—Albert— 
Albert—Bonstetten !” 

‘‘Quite likely. I was he, some years ago.” 

‘But what has happened to you? How the deuce 
did you get into such a plight? Come into my office 
and te’l me all about it.” 

Albert—for It- was indeed he—made an effort to 
rise; but weariness overcame h!m, and he dropped back 
into the chalr. 

‘‘T have walked all the way,” he murmured ; ‘‘I am 
more dead than alive.” 

‘Walked all the way ? From where ?” 

From Dane County, Wisconsin.” 

.** Poor fellow! You have had bad luck, indeed. 
I’}] call a cab, then, and you may drive to my house. 
There you can get a square meal, and then sleep as long 
as you like. When you are rested, you can tell me of 
youradventures,” 

One of the clerks was summoned, and started to carry 
out the chief's behest. The weary wanderer was con- 
ducted down to the street, deposited in a cab, and driven 
to the Rood mansion. There he slept for twenty-elght 
hours, and woke, dazed and bewildered, late in the 
afternoon of the following day. When a bath and a 
change of linen had somewhat restored his self-reeprct, 
he descended to the parlor floor, and was met again by 
his loud and cheery host. 

‘Well, farming didn’t agree with you, appsrently,’’ 
began Rood, with that patron{zing suverfority which 
prosperity feels toward misfortune, Thouzh it would 
be unfair to say that be enjoyed his friend’s misad- 
ventures, they yet added a keener zest to his del'ght fn 
his own success, Albert, who instantly felt the change 
in his attitude to him, refrained from answering. There 
was a lump in his throat, and bis eyes grew dim. Ia 
his weak, nervous state, Induced by his privations, he 
was master nelther of his vofce nor his tears. 

“You didn't make your fortune farming,” Rood re- 
peated, with the same barsh em phasis. 

** No, I made a bad mess of ft.” 

‘* Just what I told you. wasn’t it? I tell you, sir, 
experfence {s the thing. Without that you can’t get 
any where.”’ 

‘* Well, I have got the experience now, but I don’t see 
how it is to benefit me.” 

‘' Well, I'li be blowed if I see it elther; unless you 
enter a Dime Museum and exhibit yourself as a warn- 
ing to all similarly disposed. You’d make money—you 
may bet your boo‘s on that.” 

‘Nobody would take me up,” sald Albert, smiling 
ruefully, as he thrust forward his dilapidated foot-gear, 
which he had hitherto concealed, as far as p acticable, 
under the chair. A despairing recklessness had come 
over him, in which tears and laughter were easily pro- 
voked and responded, at random, to the same mood. 

‘* Well, you are a queer fellow,” laughed his host. 
‘*T never quite could make you out. Tell me, what do 
you propose to do ?” 

Anything.” 

‘‘'That’s the same as nothing. He who can do any- 
thing cin do nothing.” 

‘* Perhaps ” 

‘Rood, whose sympathies were, somehow. vaguely 
aroused, began to walk up and down on the floor, rub- 

bing his chin with an alr of annoyance. 

‘‘Look here, Bonstetten,” he exclaimed, pausing 
abruptly in front cf the Norseman: ‘* have you got any 
folks at home—anybody that takes an interest In you ?” 

Instead of answering, Albert rose, and went quickly 
to the window. The tears trickled down over his 
cheeks, while the raw and ragged landscaps, with 
empty lots and manstons and shanties, traced itself in 
blurred outlines before him. A visfon broke through 
the mist of tears—a vision warm and radiant. He saw 
a woman. large and noble, with a profusion of rippling 
golden halr, and a deep and tranquil beauty in her 
lovely face, hold out her arms to him, lovingly. yearn. 
ingly, with tender sorrow and forgiveness. She was 
faithful to him; he knew she was faithful to him— 
faithful to her own love for him. Was it not time now 
to abandon al] false pride and seek refuge, like a ship- 


wrecked mariner, in that haven of peace and forgive. 
ness ? 

‘‘ Look here, old fellow,”came Rood’s voice close 
behind him, ‘‘I see you have got somebody you care 
for. If you'll ship yourself back to Norway by the 
first steamer, Il! pay your expenses. That's a fair offer, 
and I atvise you to accept it.” 

**©O God!” and a sob of joy broke from the poor 
exile’s breast, as he started forward to grasp his friend's 
hand ; but in the same instant his eyes fell upon the 
reflection of his pitiful figure inthe long mirror. He 
stood for a moment paralyzed, and gazed in horror at 
his counterfeit self. Hs had not had the remotest 
conception what bavoc to'l and suffering had wrought 
on his delicate body Tae fair-faced, slender, nobly 
erect gentleman who five years ago left the land of his 
birth—could this be he? This bent form, burned 
and wrenched by fever and sgue, this sad, sallow face, 
so deep-lined and premature!ly old, these pals, callous 
eyes, and the uncared for beard—they sremed but a 
distorted fever-vision cf the beautiful youth who, in the 
ardor of his inexperfenced soul, rhapsodized about lib- 
erty in the Norwegian S utent Uaion. 

Should he—this sorrowful and disillusioned pilgrim— 
return to the beloved of his youth, who still cherished 
in her heart the image of the heaven storming young 
Titan, whom to have loved was an ennobling memory ? 
And should she see him again thus—she who yet hoped 
to see him in heaven beautiful as he had left her on 
earth ? 

Albert covered his face with his hands, but saw yet 
his ravaged face with patnful distiactness. He turned 
away from the mirror, but gazed back again over his 
shoulder and shuddered. 

‘* Well,” said Rood, ‘‘I don’t want to seem inhos 
pitable, but you had better start to-morrow.” 

‘*T cannot go” 

It sounded like a groan or & choked cry of distress. 
His limbs seemed weak and numpD, and the walls of the 
room receded and slowly circied abouthim. Yet he 
managed to get hold of the knob of the door and to 
turn it. 

‘* What the deuce are you after ?” cried Rood, in anger 
‘* You had better not fling away your last chance.” 

‘* Tt is gone already.” 

‘* Well, you may go to the dogs for aught I care ; and 
you will get there pretty fast.” 

Albert was half way out of the door when this part- 
ing salutation was hurled after him. ‘‘ Ob ! to see her— 
to .ee her—to see her!” he murmured, mournfully ; 
but his terrible brother from the mirror answered, 


Never !” 
VIL. 


Nearly two years elapsed before Rood was again 
reminded cf the existence of his fantastic friend. Oa 
a raw and blustery evening in March he was sitting in 
his library, rejoicing in a good cigar and a cheerful 
wood fire on the hearth, when the door be!l rang vio- 
lently, and a airty litle bareheaded boy asked to see 
the master of the house Mr. Kod, who, under the 
narcotic influences of perfect comfort, felt disinclined 
to rise, told the servant to inform the little beggar that 
he was busy. The boy, however, who had heard his 
voice, sat down on the steps, declaring that he would 
wait until Mr. Rood was disengaged. 

At the end of fifteen minutes he rang the bell again, 
and was this time admitted. 

‘* IT say, mister,” he began, excitedly, ‘‘ there’s a feller 
at our house, and ma she says he’s dyin’.” 

** Well, what does that concern me?” inquired the 
master of the house, watching with lazy interest the 
cigar-smoke as it spread, like a blue mist, through the 
room and was drawn in a swift current up the chim. 
ney. 

‘* The feller as is dyin’, he says he’s a friend of yourn.” 

What's his name ?” 

‘His name is Swedish Al. He was barkeeper at 
Olsen’s, next door.” 

‘‘ Look here, young man ! somebody has been guying 
you. I bave no friends among barkeepers.” 

‘‘Ma she says he wants ter see yer afore he dies,” 
persisted the boy, unable to comprehend an exclusive- 
ness 80 extreme as to repudiate the acquaintance of bar- 
keepers. 

‘Swedish Al!’ muttered Rood, blowing the smoke 
meditatively toward the droplight. ‘‘ Do 1 know such 
& man ?” 

Suddenly the thought flashed through his head that it 
might be Albert Bonstetten who was summoning him to 
his death-bed. 

‘* Is the disease contagious ?” he asked, as he got up 
and shook first one leg and then the other. 

‘*T guess he hain’t got long afore he'll pass in his 
chips,” observed the boy, skipping out into the hall. 

it anything catching ?’ 

**Dunno. I hatan’t catched it, nohow.” 

An interminable street-car ride, with two or three 
changes, brought Rood and his small companion into a 
squalid and ill-smelling quarter of the Weat Side, where 
holes in the wooden sidewalks lurked to entrap the noc- 
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turnal pilgrim, and heaps of ashes and garbage, lylog 
along the sides of the street. made him momentarily 
despair of the R:public. The little boy, holding on to 
R > d’s forefinger, piloted him safely among all sorts of 
obstacles to the door of a small, rickety frame house, 
which turned the gable toward the street. They mounted 
together a dingy and loudly creaking staircase, and the 
plow agent was usbered into a small hal! bedroom 
which was lighted only by a vague shimmer from the 
gas-lamp in the street. 

A slatternly woman, with a pale and grimy bibe in 
her arms. entered presently, and placed a strong-smelling 
kerosene lamp on the only chatr which the room con- 
tained By the turbid lHght which it radfated, a box of 
noplaned pine boar s became visibie, and in {t lay, 
covered by a patched overcoat and a pair of trousers, 
the yellow and emaciated form of a man The box, 
which stood flat upon the floor, was a case of the kind 
that is used for the outside covering of coffins, but had 
evidently long done service asa bed. The room was. 
cold, empty except for the two above-mentioned artt- 
cles, and filled with a sickening odor. Ro od’s first 
impulse was to filng open the window, but he contented - 
himself with opening the door. He drew the chair, 
with the lamp, near to the ccffin-case, and knelt down 
at the s'ck man’s side. Against an old carpet-bag, 
covered with the remnants of athirt, a gaunt and ssliow 
face was outlined. The bloodless skin had shrunk 
tightly about the lean muscles, giving the features a 
pinched and strained appearance. A frowsy bionde 
beard hung in rags and tags about the blue lips and 
drooping chin, and the deep sunken, half-closed eyes 
revealed scarcely a spark of conacious life Oualy an 
occasional quivering of the muscles of the face and « 
painful, labored breathing showed that the splrit still 
Hogered. If it had not been for their last meeting, two 
vears ago, Rod would never have recogn{z:d in these 
miserable remnants of a man the beautiful and brilifant 
person whom he had once known as Aitert Bonstet- 
ten. 

Not pity, nor regret at his friend’s misfortune, but an 
oppressive sense of his own helplessness, was the upper- 
most feeling in Rood’s breast. He had enever fecn 
abj-ct misery before, and felt ill at ease in its presence. 
He could think of nothing to do or to say that did not 
seem glaringly inappr: priate 

‘ Bnatetten !’ he said at last, as he percelved a faint 
spark of consclcusness struggling in the Invalids eyes, 
‘‘ what can I do for you ?” 

There was a movement perceptible In the dry, fever- 
cracked lips—an ¢ff rt to speak, but no sound. 

‘** I shall be glad to do anything I can for you.” Rood 
repeated, blushing at the awkward convenilonality of 
the phrase. 

‘*Lilfes ... valley... give me. . 
in a shiveriog whisper. 

** L'ifes-of-the valley !” cried the plow agent ; ‘’ why, 
my dear fellow, you are delirious !’ 

He would have laughed atthe sick man’s whim, if 
laughter, amid such surroundings, would not have 
seemed incongruous. Then the recollection suddenly 
flashed through him of Bonstetten’s perenntai doulon 
niére of lilles of the-valley, and the j>kes an. co: ject- 
ures it had given r'se to in the cfficea. The surmise 
lay near that the flover was somehow asscclated with 
some person or memory of his past that was dear to 
him. Rood accordingly wrote an order io pencil to his» 
florist, and cffzred the small boy a strong inducement 
to return with the bouquet {n the shortest time porsible. 
He then placed the lamp on a narrow ledge of the win- 
dow-sill, and seated himself in the chair, prepared to 
wait. He buttoned his overcoat closely about h'm, 
stared vacantly about the walls, and meditated on the 
incomprehensible prevalence of human weskness and 
folly. Like most energetic, unimagiaative persons, he 
was, by nature, unsympatbeiic. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when the little boy re- 
turned with the lillies of the-valley. It was a large, 
dewy bunch of the delicate little nociding bells setina 
green frame of leaves. In an instant, like the breath 
of some sweet spirit, they pervaded the air with their 
fragrance. They were placed upon the sick mans 
breast, and lay there, for some moments, unheeded. 
But slowly, as by the touch of a gentle hand, the paina- 
ful tension of his features was relaxed, the faint spark 
of consc'ousness in the eyes grew brighter, and the 
ghost of a smile hovered about his lips. He struggled 
to clasp the bouquet, and fumbled tremulously over the 
garment that served asacoveriid. Rod stooped over 
him and bent his flogers about the stems of the fl) wers. 
He made sgain some. belpless motions, until he had 
gotten his hands so close to his face that he could bury 
bis nose in the lilies. Fora long time he lay stlent, 
drawing long, tremulous breaths, smiling, as if filled 
with a rich, blessed contentment. A little after mid- 
night Rood saw his lps moving, and stooped again 
over 


. came 


‘Now... Ihave... theworld. . . before me,” 
he whispered. 
But it was another world than this. 
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WHAT CAN I DO ABOUT IT? 
By Sorny WINTHROP. 


E have become, unhappily, familar with some 

very terrible truths in connection with home 

and family life. ‘‘ The decay of the family,” “the 

annihilation of home,” ‘‘ the cheapening of marriage ”— 

these are phrases that often nowadays meet our eyes. 

And they are not the catch-words of sensationalists. 

They are the serfous utterances of men like ex President 

Woolsey and Mr. Dike, who have given careful study 

to divorce and its kindred questions, its causes and its 
consequences. 

A recent article by Mr. Dike on the Religious Prob- 
lem of the Country Town has brought these matters 
very near to those of us who live in communities of that 
kind. Noone cancarefully observe the life of the coun- 
try people on our New England hills—those who have 
stepped into the places of the Puritans—or the life of the 
smal]! centers, the little towns, the mili villages, and not 
recognize the portrait which Mr. Dike has drawn. 

Little things indicate tendencies. Watch the baker’s 
cart as it goes through the poorer streets, and you will 
be appalled to see how often it steps. Ack the village 
grocer who order canned corred beef and crackers most 
freely. You will find it is the country people of the 
poorer sort, and the workingmen’s wives. It is so much 
easier to throw a handful! of cookies to the children for 
supper than to set the table and prepare an appetiz'ng 
meal. It {isso much easier to empty the can of corned 
beef and a paper bag of crackers before the goodman 
when he comes home than to cook a savory stew. 

The village girl of to-day does not make her own 
gowns. She works in the mill, and buys ready made 
clothing. When she has a home of her own she does 
not know how to make her own clothing well, much 
less her children’s. She goes about shabby and unat- 

ractive, and her children runin rags. The quiet, stay- 
at-home virtues of good cooking and good sewing have 
died out to a great degree among the poorer people, and 
the worst of It is that so many other virtues have gone 
with them. 

Mr. Dike says, in an article in the ‘‘ Princeton Re- 
view ” for March, 1884: ‘‘ With all his immense gains 
since his emancipation from feudalism, the laborer has 
lost some things that once held him to others for his 
good.’’ This is equally true of woman since the sewing. 
machine and machine-made food and clothing have 
lessened the necessity for labor in the household. 

If we look about among our humbler neighbors, we 
cannot help seeing sloven)y women, surly men, neglected 
children (who go to the public schools, and are put 
through a succession of ‘‘ readers,” but are rarely taught 
to drivea nall or seta needle), comfortless, unholy homes. 
Most of us know of one of more instances of young 
women who, for some reason or other, are not living 
with their husbands, who perhaps have “ got a Dill.” 
All of us know of hasty, imprudent, sinful marriages, of 
satanic gossip and jealousies. These statements of the 
divorce reformers are terribly true. 

One feels very heipless before these mighty tendencies, 
these forces of society. What can one man, one woman, 
do against them ? 

In the first place, I can begin at home. I can begin 
in my own kitchen. I can give Bridget or Bertha or 
Dinah a high ideal of a home, a conception of comfort 
and love and simple pleasures which may be as a beacon 
to her all her life. I can give her for her own room a 
place which in its neatness and comfort shall be a model, 
which will give her so much restfulness and satisfaction 
that she will be unwilling to give up the feeling when 
she hasa home of herown. I can give her a decent and 
attractive place where she may receive her friends. I 
can—yes, I can—teach myself not to frown on “ follow. 
ers.” We mistresses ought not to be too innocent to 
consider what things may lie at our door if we make our 
servants’ relations with young men something to be 
stolen, to be concealed, to be left to the influences of the 
factory boarding-house or someimpure, unhappy home. 
If kitchen company is disposed to proper behavior, it 
ought to be as kindly welcomed in our homes as parlor 
company. 

If Bridget is engaged to be married, the mistress can 
try to make the courtship something like the sacred and 
beautiful thing it was in her own life. Show the girl 
that her attachment to her lover is not a thing to be 
blushed and giggled over in a corner, but a thing to be 
cherished, to be strengthened, and wrought into a prin- 
ciple. Help her to discover his preferences, and to 
plan for his comfort and well-being in the future as 
well as for his pleasure now. And do not pronounce 
these suggestions quixotic until at least they have been 
tried. The deeper and better feelings of cur servants’ 
natures do not lie so far away as we sometimes think. 
The divining-rod of earnest kindliness is likely to find 
the hidden springs. 
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There is an old-fashioned grace called neighborly 
kindness which has not been quite swallowed up by 
organized charities and systems of benevolence. Can I 
not bring this to the aid of some of the little homes 
about me? Can I not oftener run in and see my bard 
working neighbor, talk with her perhaps about domestic 
matters, and help her in her small attempts at a cheery 
home? The rage for house decoration, though it may 
break out in ginger pots and mottoes painful to our 
eyes, is a harmless fever after all, and may ward off a 
worse disease. Perhaps this impulse may be directed 
to better uses. If all the idle activity of the poorer 
women of our Jand could be turned for a single twelve- 
month in the direction of good cookiog, we should start 
on toward the millennium with vastly increased impe- 
tus. 

Can we not do something—a little—toward strength. 
ening the family tie where we see it to be weak ? 
Preaching is of course to be avoided. But preaching 
is better than indifference. A good lamp, or a bright 
cover for the table, is a good Christmas gift for some dull 
little home. A good newspaper is another—an illus- 
trated paper or magazine which fathers and sons would 
enjoy. A ticket for some entertainment for husband 
and wife to enj»y together—a day’s excursion for the 
whole family—each of these is good in its time. You 
strike at so many evils when you work for the family 
asa family. Intempsrance, licentiousness, discontents, 
out of which proceed all social crimes—you have slain 
a hydra wherever you have established a clean and 
happy home. 

Another important point should be in our minds. 
Those of us who have influence in such matters should 
be careful not to make it too easy for men and women 
to throw off the responsibiiities of marriage. Our 
refuges, our orphan asylums, should be careful how 
they receive the children of divorced or otherwise sep- 
arated parents, and thus relieve parents of the charge 
which God and nature have put upon them. We in 
our homes should be careful how we receive into our 
service men or women ‘‘ without incumbrance’”’ who 
ought to have incumbrance. There is reason to believe 
that our charitable institutions and the good-nature of 
private persons are sometimes counted on as aids to 
separation. These are nice questions, and each case 
must be settled on its own merits. But the matter is 
certainly worth serlous thought and care. Men and 
women must learn that fatherhood and motherhood mean 
responsibility, and responsibility that canvot easily be 
shifted. 

We began Ina single kitchen. But we see the circle 
has already widened. Willit not continue to widen ? 
Shall we not find that we can do something, after all ? 
We must do something. We must have pure family 
life in this nation. And those who know what it is 
must teach it to those who do not. As we get back to 
pure family life we shall get nearer to God. The world 
will probably never again see the exact conditions of 
those old times when the patriarchs lived under the open 
sexy and God came and talked with them. But it was 
jn those days that the promise was given of the Son in 
whom all the families of the earth should be blessed. 
Surely we may claim and may help to consummate that 
promise. 


TRUST. 
By Kats Putnam Oseoop. 


HY fret thee, soul, 
For things beyond thy small control ? 
Do but thy part, and thou shalt see 
Heaven will have charge of these and thee. 
Sow thou the seed, and wait in peace 
The Lord’e increase. 


Canst thou divine 
The miracle of shower and shine ? 
The marvel of recurrent spring 
That from the thorn can roses bring ? 
The ebb and flow of tides that keep 
Time through thy sleep ? 


Not one of these 
But balks thee with ite mysteries | 
Give, then, thy labor to an end 
Thou canst not clearly comprehend, 
Content that God, who knoweth best, 
Shall do the rest. 


ROBINSON IN HER HAMMOCK. 
By E. C. E. 


RS ROBINSON was swinging in her hammock 
under a group of maples in her front yard. She 

had just come outdoors with a handful of papers and 
settled herself there, and, as I watched her from my 
window over the way, I thought that a stranger might 
easily have taken her for My Lady Do-nothing, so lazily 
swayed the hammock, so airily floated the folds of her 


MRS. 


fresh blue lawn. But I knew that she had just finished | 


her eight hours’ daily work of scientific investigation, 
in which she is her husband’s co-laborer, and was now 
resting for half an hour before supper. 
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Presently she gave the paper she had been reading a 
little toss which landed it in a heap among the china 
asters, and, clasping her hands under her head, looked 
up into the branches above. Then I thought I would 
run over and have a chat with Mrs. Robinson. 

‘* What’s this paper you cast aside so unceremon!- 
ously ?” I inquired, smoothing out the demoralized 
pages. 

‘Oh, that’s our weekly ‘of an undenominational 
type,’ she replied, smiling in an amused way. ‘‘ It’s a 
favorite paper of mine, but I must say there are a few 
fallacies in that article concerning the excellent gentle- 
men Jones and Smith, and their opinion of a woman’s 
work,” 

“I read it,” said I. 
sounded sensible.” 

‘** Well, yes, so it does sound sensible,” said Mrs. 
Robinson. ‘‘ Of course no one 1s going to deny that 
inte)lectual pursults ought not to interfere with the 
wifely privilege of home-making. But Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Smith, there, talk on in the uncomprehending 
manner usual to the masculine handling of this ques- 
tlon—to which, my dear, nine-tenths of them give no 
eerious thought whatever, but merely deliver themselves 
oracularly of the phrases of our grandmothers’ days, 
and then retire blandly satisfied with the manifest al 
priety of their position.” 

‘* For instance ?” said I, for I liked to get Mrs. Robin- 
son “started ” on a subject like this. 

** Well, ‘for instance,’” said she, taking the paper 
from my hand to furnish her text, ‘‘this poor sister in- 
law of the esteemed Smith. Mr. Smith would seem to 
imply that Hardscrabble University, or the young lady's 
mother, fs responsible for this inefficient person’s not 
haviag sense enough to count out a proper number of 
potatoes for the breakfast of a given number of people. 
But why does he take ‘a natural born fool ’—as James 
would say—for his example? Why not take an aver- 
age American girl? Honestly, now, don’t you think 
you would have been able to estimate how many pota- 
toes say five people would probably eat for breakfast, 
even if you were a senior in Hardscrabble and hed 
never been taught to cook ?” 

I nodded, smiling, knowing that the question was 
rerely rhetorical, and Mrs. Robinson continued. 

‘And she reads a book on the way to the washer- 
woman’s, the thermometer being at ninety (that’s ex- 
tremely unlikely, by the way; he could easily have 
invented a more probable case than that). Absurd, of 
course—supposing it to have happened. But though 
men often do it, I believe I never In my life saw but 
one woman reading printed matter {n the street. She 
made a practice of it, but every one knew her for an 
exception to ordinary rules.” 

_ “* How about frying the steak ?” I suggested. 

** As to the steak,” she answered, ‘‘ that opens a wide 
subject. Now, I spent a month in the country one sum. 
mer with a party of young people, all college students, 
and we planned to do all our own work except the wash- 
ing. Well, two or three of the girls had never learned to 
cook ; in short, ‘ their mothers had neglected their edu. 
cation ;’ but we had a cook book along, and with itin 
hand they plunged bravely into the mysterles of the 
kitchen. Their college training had developed their 
accuracy and general reasonableness, and it {s a fact that 
we had not one poor meal while we were there. They 
attempted some elaborate dishes, too, on the strength of 
the cook-book, but everything always turned out well.” 

“Oh, but don’t you think girls ought to be taught 
housekeeping, Mrs. Robinson ?” I asked. 

** By all means teach a girl the principles of house- 
keeping in all its branches, and, to a certain extent, its 


‘Wasn't it all right? It 


| practice. The home is her throne and kingdom, what- 


ever special occupation she may have, and to ‘ keep’ 
it means unceasing care. But what I mean {s that the 
mere mechanical care of a house and cooking of food 
are, after all, comparatively simple affairs, and not the 
major part of home-making. Give a woman a broad 
intellectual training (not cramming), and, even if her 
mother unfortunately neglects to teach her some house- 
hold arts that it were well for her to know, she ‘ill, 
when she has a house to keep, apply to the problem a 
supple mind fitted to comprehend the situation largely, 
and will adapt herself practically to it. 
turns out a poor housekeeper, you may be pretty sure 
that uneducated she would have been a poorer one still. 
But every girl should be taught that it will probably 
be her first and highest and special wri to make a 
home—to love this thought and recogn'ze its dignity 
and various responsibilities. And it is this attitude that 
is essential to the success of her home—not that she 
should know how to bake and brew.” 

‘You don’t agree with Jones on the servant ques- 
tion elther? His wife doesn’t keep a girl.” 

At this Mrs. Robinson laughed merrily and ex- 
claimed : 

“‘Did you notice that funny thing ?—Mr. Jones is 
aneditor. He ‘ finds it very refreshing to lounge on his 


— porch before breakfast. Better to him than any 
physician's prescription are the refreshing breezes and 


And if she - 
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the morning’s sun reating quietly on hill and valley,’ 
etc. Mrs. Jones, too, isan editor. Then doubtless she, 
too, enjoys the ‘relief from the pressure of business’ 
afforded by the morning lounge on the porch ? Ob, no! 
Mrs. Jones accepts household duties ‘as affording 4 
suitable means of securing her much-needed physical 
exercise.’ Mrs. Jones cooks the breakfast. It reminds 
me of the scene in the play, where the hero entertains 
his betrothed with a description of the various ‘ fire- 
side games’ that they will amuse themselves with after 
they are married. ‘And we will play,’ says the gentle- 
man, ‘at that charming little game called “ Tailoring.” 
- You shall be the cunning little tailor, and I will bring 
you real cloth, and you can make {t into real coats and 
vests and pantaloons, and if they don’t fit I will find 
fault and have you do them over again just as though 
you were a real tailor! Just think!’ ‘Oh!’ exclaims 
the bride-elect, rapturously, ‘ won’t that be fun !’” 

‘* Well,” I said, laughing, ‘‘ don’t be too hard on poor 
Mr. Jones. Perhaps he makes his own garden.” 

‘‘ Possibly,’’ she said—‘‘if he doesn’t find ‘ lounging 
on the porch’ sufficient; and a garden is gentle out- 
door work, to be taken up when he chooses, and for- 
gotten the rest ef the time; as different as possible from 
& woman's indoor work, its hourly responsibility and 
inceesant demands on time, attention, and strength. 
The esteemed Smith thinks it ‘ ideal training for a girl’ 
‘to be able to turn from painting or the pages of his- 
tory or science and step into the laundry and do up 4 
shirt in splendid style.’ Why in the world 1s it any 
more desirable for Mrs. Jones to be able to turn from 
her editorial work and step into the laundry and do up 
a shirt than for Mr. Jones to be able to turn from his 
and step into the shop and make a dozen clothes-pins ?” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Robinson !’ I cried, ‘‘ what a heretic !” 

‘No heretic at all,” she rejoined. ‘‘ But, now, do 
you know what Mr. Smith would say if you propound- 
ed that question to him ?” 

‘* What ?” I asked, much interested to know. 

‘* Well, he would look at you gravely, and answer : 
Oh, that’s different.” 

‘* But some women like housework.” 

‘‘Why, to be sure they do. I think almost any 
woman feels a real satisfaction in exercising herself 
about household matters—it satisfles her womanliness, 
somehow ; and one who has no other calling may be 
enviably happy in just this sort of ministry. But the 
trouble is that nowadays many of us are called, in one 
way or another, to other duties, other pursuits ; and lam 
saying that there ought to be an adequate recognition 
of the obvious fact that a woman doing work, of what- 
ever kin«d, other than household work, has just so much 
vital force subtracted from what she can give to domes- 
tic concerns. Now, I like housework thoroughly, and 
I am physically stronger than most of us, but J can’t do 
my own work. The woman I have has learned our 
ways, and I leave the work toher. Of course I don’t 
ignore the housekeeping—I always oversee it, and fre- 
quently have to give up a day to actual housework. 
But I found out by experfence that I could not do my 
scientific work to advantage and also have the care of 
the housekeeping in detail. Our tab’e costs more than 
if I could superintend or cook every meal myself, but 
Mr. Robinson says my work is worth much more to 
him than the extra expense of our living; and as to 
our home, it is well kept and homelike, though our 
‘girl’ is no prodigy. Toen, besides, a woman engaged 
in intellectual occupations has special need of outdoor 
exercise, and is doing her family far greater service in 
taking a walk or playing lawn tennis than in cooking 
their meals. Yes, it strikes me as a sad mistake to 
make the actual hc usework the test of a modern woman’s 
power of home-making. [If it falls to her lot to do her 
own housework, well and good ; if not, aside from the 
essential feeling that it is her unique and sacred privi- 
lege to form and regulate—indeed, to create—the home, 
all that is necessary to many a woman for the carrying 
out of her creative thought into beautiful reality is that 
she possess the executive ability to choose and direct 
agents to do for her what perhaps she cannot do herself 
at all.” 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling |! went a silvery bell im the 
house, and Mr. Robinson came out to escort his wife in 
to tea. He looked like a man well cared for and con- 
tented, and, I thought, would enjoy the lady’s fresh 
presence across the tea-table. They invited me in, but 
I declined, preferring to go home and reflect upon the 
radical difference of opinion between Mr. Jones and 
Mrs. Robinson. 


THE WOMAN-CHILD. 


HAT is the chief end of woman?” ‘To 

get married,” are a question and answer 
that might have been inserted im the catechism up 
to a few years ago without raising a doubt in the 
minis of the orthodox. It was an unwritten belief to 
which they held with greater tenacity than to the first 
- question and answer. Only the super-heterodox dared 
to express the opinion that for woman there was any 
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despair. I had made many personal friends ; I had spent 


other destiny that would meet with the approval of 
Heaven. The Hebrew wife prayed to God to remove 
her reproach among men by giving her a child ; but the 
women of every nation and age have felt that heaven 
smiled upon them as women when they became wives. 
Every woman-child was a candidate for matrimony, and 
not to succeed was an evidence of the lack of personal 
charms, and the unsuccessful became objects of scorn 
and derision to others. 

The world progresses in thought as well as in in- 
ventions and resources, and to-day the woman-child is 
recognized as an individual having talents and gifts that 
may find a place for action outside of a husband’s home— 
a place to which she may never be called, and, if called, 
may know that there are higher claims than that one. 
It is recognized that to be able to turn gifts of mind to 
money does not deprive a girl of the graces of heart or 
person that will make her a fountain of joy ina house. 
hold, thedelight of husband and children. 

The women who have met with any degree of success 
in self-support are brought, every week, in contact, either 
in person or by letter, with women approaching or who 
have passed middle life, who are suddenly thrown on 
their own resources, with the terrible consciousness that 
they are utterly unequipped and unfitted to supply their 
daily wants. ‘‘ What shall Ido?” comes the question 
from lips and eyes that emphasize the inward agony. 
If the written moans that are carried in those prosaic 
malil-bags could be heard, the world would cover its 
ears with its hands as they passed. To those who are 
brought in contact with this phase of the world’s agony, 
the daily question is, How dare a father and mother let 
a girl go out into life until she bas mastered some one 
thing by which shecould earn money ? Many a woman 
who walks our streets to-day with a bold, brazen face 
would walk them with the honest, steadfast gaze and 
tread that comes from honest victory, if, when the 
crucial time came, there had been one thing which she 
could have done well, that the world wanted done. The 
same law of success holds good for woman that brings 
success to man. The world is not a respecter of sex. 
Can you do the work ? Can ycu do it as well as the 
best ? Will you keepto your word? This trinity of 
questions comes to every worker, independent of sex. 
The women who fail do not fail because they are 
‘women, but for other reasons, the chief of which is 
they will not forget they are women, but workers, and 
that it Is as workers and not as women that they stand 
before the world. ‘‘If 1 were a man!” they will say. 
And if they were men, and faced the world as poorly 
equipped as they face it as women, the world would 
have none of them, and the end would be the same—a 
miserable life in which body and soul were kept 
together because of the world’s tolerance and sympathy, 
or a soul sold for the privilege of living. Can you? 
Will you ? are the test questions, whether the would- 
be worker be a man or woman. The ‘‘ Woman’s 
Journal” published not long ago the personal exper!i- 
ence and opinions of a woman who feels that she has 
forced a degree of success. She wasan Englishwoman, 
who left London with letters of introduction and 
recommendation : 

‘*T was absolutely ignorant of the country to which I 
came—ignorant as only an Englishwoman educated forty 
years ago could be. At the end of six weeks I was in 


all my money, had $5 and my return ticket left, and no work, 
except one article on Rubens paid for by ‘ Leslie’s Monthly 
Magazine.’ 

‘*] almost decided to return. But one day, seeing in the 
New York ‘ Times’ an advertisement offering $10 a week 
to a lady of responsible character, I called upon one of the 
publishers to ask for his reference as to character. He was 
surprised that I should consider the possibility of taking 
such a position. 

‘** Surely, said he, ‘you can do betterthan that.’ Hewas 
so kind, so very kind, that my whole story came out. I 
told him my despair of getting work enough to enable me 
to live and send for my children, of my last $5 bill and 
ticket. 

‘* * Well,’ said he, ‘I do not want to urge you; but you 
certainly have talent and infiaential friends. I should 
advise you tostay. If you like, we shall be very glad to 
give you desk-room and work here while you are looking 
around ; and [ think we can insure you at least $10 a week. 
You can work for us if you have nothing else to do, and 
meantime look for something better.’ 

** The result was that I sold my return ticket for $49, and 
appeared next day at nine o’clock, to find a desk at my 
service. A month passed. Then came the offer of a trial 
upon an encyclopedia at $15 a week, and, if after a month’s 
work [ was found fit for it, a permament position at $25 or 
$30 a week. 

** At the end of a month, during which I worked with 
desperation, I was told my industry and energy were in- 
valuable, but that my want of thorough knowledge made my 
services in that department useless. I returned to my first 
friend, to find my desk occupied, a diminution of confidence 
in my success, though not of friendliness, and no hope of 
work. 

Failure always inspired me. I went now regularly from 
nine till twelve to the Mercantile Library, and wrote 
articles or stories, then in the afternoon visited publishers 


and offered them. After many heart-sickening failures, 


some articles on ‘ Art’ were taken by the ‘FEvrirg Mail,’ 
then a very different paper from the present. This en- 
couraged me, and was followed by an erzagemeat to send 
in fifteen hundred words a day for $12 50 a week, which I 
did for six months, taking my subjects as I liked and making 
up paragraphs. Other work flowedin. I began to prosper. 
Sent the money for one of my chiidren’s passage across 
the Atlantic, and took heart of grace. I now turned my 
attention to journalism, and did hack work of all kinds for 
the magazines. Still, my best subject was art, decorative 
and designing work; but I also wrote stories, egsays, and 
miscellany of all kinds. I madea fair income, one way and 
another, but never stayed long on any one paper; and 
although I could place my articles, my income was very 
irregular, and iikely at any moment to become ni/. At the 
end of two years I had paid for my three children to join 
me, and placed them at school inthe city, had won a certain 
journalistic reputation, and was hopeful. Then again the 
tide turned, papers on which I had worked changed hands, 
competition increased, want of thorough knowledge was 
again my bane, and constant bodily suffering unfitted me 
for effort. 

‘*] then took up descriptive advertising, and made 4 cer 
tain success of that, whieh led to my being engaged on trial 
to undertake the advertising department of a large art pub- 
lishers’ firm at a high salary, for six months, to become 
permanent if I proved worth it. Result—testimonies for 
industry, energy, business capacity, great friendliness on the 
part of my employer, any amount of reference as to char- 
acter, but no work. ‘ You lack thorough knowledge.’ 

** Once more thrown on my own resources, I take a desk 
and start on my own account, to make a good deal of 
money as descriptive advertiser, again to receive the offer 
of a position to represent the same ert publishers in another 
city, witn a small salary, but with permission to supple- 
ment it by my own work. Next event, serious illness. 

‘* Six years have passed away since my arrival in New 
York. My prospects now are those of no definite work, no 
knowledge which can make my services of any special 
value, plenty of friends who have known my career, the 
occasional acceptance of articles by papers and magazines, 
a more hopeless view of life for myself, but decidedly a 
more hopeful one for my children, and the acquisition of 
one piece of wisdom, for the sake of which I write this arti- 
cle, addressed to all women who are anxious to make money 
and disheartened by failure. I had, when I started, bad 
health, three children, no money, inexhaustible energy, 
belief in myself, the power of making and keeping friends, 
and an unconquerable dislike to acknowledging myself 
beaten. Up toa certain point I succeeded ; but it was just 
the point which made subsequent failure inevitable. I had 
no thorouga knowledge cf any one thing, no acquaintance 
with business principles, no training for work of any kind. 
I could do a little of everything, was uick to see a thing, 
apt at expressing it, but lacked ballast. 

‘**T have tried, as 1 cannot profit by my own experience, 
to turn it to account for others.’’ 


That a woman after such an experience should train 
her daughters to self support {s inevitable. This woman 
strikes the very foundation of success when she says : 


‘*T would fain impress it upon every woman in the lard 
to-day—the lard of phenomenal enterprise, phenomenal 
success and failure—that there is one key only which will 
open the door to the bread-winner; and that key is thor- 
ough knowledge of and training for the work selected, whether 
it be making a button-hole or writing a treatise on philos- 
ophy. The days of amateur work in any department are 
over, as far as money-making is concerned.”’ | 

Cor fining this to the question of self-support, or the 
ability for self-support for women, every girl should be 
made to feel that in her there is a talent that is a gift 
from God, and that not to cultivate and develop ft {s to 
sin both for time and eternity ; it is the casting aside of 
God’s bounty. The power to work has been the salva- 
tion of the world ; and this power was given to women 
as wellas men. The manifestations of it will always 
differ, but sex, parents, environments, should prove 
only modifying conditions, not gallows-rope and execu- 
tioner to put out of life that which leaves the owner the 
prey and butt of circumstances. Do noi, because the 
child born to you is a girl, let it grow up a candidate for 
pauperism, agonized suffering, and perhaps degrada- 
tion, but, in the spirit of justice you manifest in aj] your 
dealings with the world, give her a chance for her life; 
and her life is her power to meet the exigencies that 
may come to her. 


WAYS OF USING COLD MEATS. 


By H. TERHUNE 


EOPLE generally do not realize the superiority of 

the ‘‘cross rib cut” over the orthodox rib roast. 

If from good beef it is quite as tender, and there {s no 

waste. It should be thoroughly plugged with slices of 

suet. It is delicious cold, if sliced very thin and served 

with an accompaniment of perhaps baked pork and 
beans, or other vegetables. 

The rib roast seems an expensive plece because there 
is s0 much waste, uniess the tougher parts can be after 
ward used in ways which are nourishing and appetizing. 
Here are a few successful experiments: 


MEAT BALLS. 


Ohep very fine. Mix well two cups of the meat, one 
cup of fine stale bread crumbs, two well-beaten eggs, 
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pepper and eralt, a little onfon minced fine. Roll into 
bails, and fry in very hot lard. 
MEAT PIE. 

Cut the beef in small squares. Let it simmer slowly 
in asmall quantity of water until very tender ; add an 
¢qualamount of potatoes, cut also in small squares. Sea- 
son to taste with butter, pepper, and salt—onfon or sage 
ifyou likes Thicken the gravy with a tablespoon of flour 
—more or less—wet with a little cold water. Put all in 
a pudding dish. Cover with a thick crust made thus: 
Add to one pint of fiour two teaspoons of baking pow 
der and a little salt. Mix thoroughly with it a heaping 
tablespoon of lard, finally a scant cup milk. If for a 
large ple, double all these. Roll just large enough for 
the dish, foldisg up the edges if too large. Bake about 
twenty minutes in a quick oven, or cover closely and 
steam on top of the range. 

ANOTHER MEAT PIE. 


Chop meat cooked tender Make a rich, thickened 
gravy, well seasoned with butter, pepper, and salt. Put 
in a pudding dish. and cover with pototoes, hot, well 
mashed, beaten, and seasoned with salt, pepper, butter, 
one egg, and a little rch milk. Brown in hot oven. 


Our Younc Forks. 


TEN MINUTES A DAY. 
By Nevure K, 


OLLIE bad given up her music. Every one 
regretted it. Mamma missed the light touch of 
her daughter’s fingers on the piano, which sometimes 
stood silent for weeks, and 1«joiced when Mollie 
declared herself to be in a musical mood, though she 
only played snatches of her old pleces, and those iadif 
ferently well ; and paps’s requests for his favorite melo- 
Jies were too often met with the unsatisfactory answer 
that ‘‘ Mollie couldn’t play them nv w—she was a)! out of 
practice.” Brother Tom grumbled, when she failed in 
his accompaniments, ‘‘ that, after all the time she had 
spent drumming on that old plano, if she could not play 
simple things like those {it was a pity.” His sister 
fully agreed with him, and did not change her mind as 
time passed on and she was asked to play at several 
lfitle gatnerings of her friends, where ‘‘ Mollie’s mus'c” 
had always been one of the pleasantest features of the 
evening, and she was obliged to decline onthe tiresome 
plea of ‘‘ not playing without her notes ” 

‘‘I think it’s too bad,”’ exclaimed Bessie Arlington, 
one of her special cronies. ‘‘ Mollie used to play s# 
lovely, and she was always so nice and obliging about 
it, and played whenever she was asked ; and theres no 
one to take her place but Eva Harris, and she has to be 
teased so long before she will strike a note that it spoils 
all the ple sure.” 

**S» it does,” sald another voice. ‘‘And, now that 
Mollie's out of school, she ought to have time to practice 
three hours a day, if she wanted to.” 

Rose Newton !” cried Amy Leslie, ‘‘ you don't 
know anything about it. Just walt tlil you leave school, 
and see how many hours you pragtice, or do anything 
regularly. It’s don’t accomplish 
as much in a year as you would in three months of 
school.” 

‘* Al] owing to a lack of system,” sald Bessie, with 
the tone and manner of one who has been through 
varied experiences and acquired vast stores of wisdom 
therefrom. The girls laughed. 

‘‘T suppose it’s so,” said Amy, ‘‘ but Mollle is sys- 
tematic; rather, at least, she means to be,” she added, 
not feeling q ilte sure of her ground. ‘‘ And she is busy 
almost sll ine time ” 

‘ Soe is a dear girl, anyway.” said, her friend Helen 
Sarr ‘‘And I knew she is too bury to practice, for it 
doestakealotoftime. Odaly it seemea pity ” 

>it did ; and no one realized {t more than M life. 
Warn she Jef: school the year before, she had congratu 
lated berself on the fact that her time was her own, and 
she could spend it as she pleased. But, for that very 
rea cn. she would not waste it; she would be very dill- 
gent, and, though she should not study in the summer, 
she would stil! continue her music She had a fair 
touch, was a rapid reader, and played with expression 
and accuracy; her one great failing was a dislike to 
steady practice—a lack of perseverance. Such being 
the case, perhaps it was not strange that, amidst the 
vacatin gayeties, her hours of practice grew less and 
lees frequent, and finally ceased altogether, and she 
trusted to her memory and her former instruction for 
ber present skill. Aud so the days slipped by, bright 
with pleasures, that by and by would have glided into 
joyful memories; and the autumn came, and Mollie 
returned to her home, but the music was not resumed. 
‘It seemed as if she never had any time ;’ whicb often 
meant she did not take it. But, to Mollie’s credit be it 
said, hers wat a busy winter ; she studied French and ; 


have r alized that her musical talent was decreasing but 
that one dey, when she was playing to her friends, she 
broke down in the middle of her piece and had to leave 
the plano. Faithful practice was the one thing need- 
ful, and Mollie knew it ; but, like many older and wiser 
sculs, she resolved and planned, and falled to execute. 

And the months rolled on, until one day in December 
she awoke with a start to the fact that the last day of 
the year had anived, and that she was utterly unable 
to play a single plece correctly. For fifteen minutes 
she eat silent, wrapped in a brown study ; then she took 
from the table a note book and pencil, and, as the result 
of her reverie, wrote down the following 

RESOLVE. 

‘*That I, Mollie Winthrop, aged eighteen, on this 
thirty firet day of December, will, on each day of the 
year commencing to morrow, devote ten minutes to the 
practice of five finger exercises and scales. 

‘*In the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
eighty-five ” 

Mollie read the paragraph aloud, with an amused 
expression. ‘‘ It stoundsasif I were making my will,” 
she murmured. ‘‘ Well, so lam—disposing of my time 
instead of my money, for my own benefit instead of 
other people’s.” She laid the note book aside, and 
turned to the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” the next subj2ct 
for the Shakespeare Club. She had read but a few 
minutes when she heard light footsteps on the stairs 
and the sound of girlish laughter, and presently her three 
special friends entered the room. 

‘Well, Mollfe, my dear, how are you ?” sald Amy 
Leslie. ‘‘ I have not seen you fora perfect age. What 
have you been doing with yourself all this long day ?” 

Whereupon Mollie produced her notebook, and read 
them her ‘‘ Resolve.” It met with Amy’s cordial ap- 
proval ; Helen echoed her cpinion, but Bessie looked 
incredulous. In answer to Mollie’s questioning glance 
she sald, bluntly, ‘‘ I don’t believe you'll keep it, and I 
don’t see the use of it if you do.” 

** Why, Bessie Arlington !’ cried Amy. 
she'll keep !” 

‘*] suppose you've made resolves before ?” said Bes. 
sie, shortly. 

** Yes,” sald Molile. 

** And broken them ?” — 

** Yes,” said Molife again. ‘‘ But I really mean to 
keep this one, and I think I shall.” 

Bessie's bright eyes softened at the look of determina. 
tion on her friend’s face. ‘‘I hope you will,” she an. 
swered. ‘' But I don’t see the useinit now. I should 
think you would want to learn to play your lovely old 
pleces—” 

‘* And new ones, too,” interrupted Helen. 

** Why, sol do,” returned Mclife. ‘‘ And that’s the 
very reason I am going to practice these exercises and 
scales. I never liked them, and rather neglected them, 
and now I am being punished, for my fingers are really 
growing quite stiff and clumsy. And, you see, if I 
practice them thoroughly, and review my pieces occa- 
sionally. I shall ‘keep my hand in,’ as people say, and 
not lose anything, if I don't gazn much.” 

‘* Of course,” anewered Helen. 

‘But,’ persisted Bessie, ‘‘ ten minutes {s not any time 
atall You ought to practice an hour at the very least, 
and I can see you are too busy to do that.” 

‘*Ten miautes is better than nothing,” argued Mollie. 
** And you can do a good deal in even that time if you 
give your mind to it, and really work, and don't fuss 
And, another thing—I just detest those scales, and I 
think it’s kind of weak-minded to hate a thing you have 
to do every day of your life, and so I'm going to try to 
like them. Perhaps by the end of the year I shall quite 


course 


epj ythem. Who knows?” 


Bessie looked at her with admiring eyes. She often 
opposed her for the sake of getting her into an argument, 
for she liked to hear Mollte talk. ‘* Do you know what 
my brother Harry sald atout you the other day ? He 


| called you ‘a real little enti u fast.’” 


Molife looked slightly puzzled. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether to take that as a compliment or not,” she sald. 
‘‘He might have thought I made too much fuses over 
little things.” | 

The girls laughed. 
pliment,” seid Helen, ‘‘and I should be charmed if 
any one said it about me.” 

** Don’t be slarmed ; they never will,” sald Bessfe. 

Helen sighed. ‘‘ 1 know it,” she answered, in a mock- 
melancholy tone. ‘‘ No cne appreciatesme. Nobody 
understands me. When I leave this dreary world I shall 
have this inscription on my tombatone : 

‘ She hath done what she could, 
And been misunderstood.’ ’’ 

When the emall breeze excited by Helen’s nonsense 
had subsided, Bessie inquired, with provoking coolness, 
* Mollie, what will you doif you should go out camp- 
ing as you did last summer, where you c:nnot by any 
_ possibility have a plano ?” 

This was a question, and for a minute an ominous 


German, attended a Literature Class, and was a member | silence ensued. Then Mollie said, with cneerful vague: | 


of a Shakespeare Club ; and it is probable she might not 


ness, ‘'Oh, I shall find some way, I am sure.” 


‘‘Tshould call a decided com- 


** Might practice on an old tin pan,” put in Sent, 
sarcastically. 

Yes,” said Mollie, gravely. ‘‘That’s a good Idea, 
and I’!] remember it. Or I might take some paper, 
and mark off a keyboard of an octave or two, and paste 
it on a plank. I could play beautifully on that, and it 
would at least keep my fingers limber.” 

‘‘ Bravo!’ cried Amy. ‘‘ Moille, you’re a genius.” 

‘* So she is, and I should love to enjoy her edifying 
company longer, but I suppose I must go to my old 
painting lesson,” sighed Helen. 

‘‘ Old painting lesson,” echoed Mollie. 
you liked it.” 

‘“‘ So I should, if I could paint flowers and people and 
things, but as for sitting and looking at an old vase for 
two hours, gazing along a pencil to get the proportions, 
I think it’s stupid,” growled Helen. ‘‘I know I could 
paint ten times better if I did the things that I liked.” 

** When you converse upon topics beyond your com- 
prehension, Miss Starr, you do not create an impression 
of your knowledge, but only expose your profound - 
ignorance,” prosed Mollie, in a grandiose manner. 

“Well, I sha’n’t stay here to be laughed at,” said 
Helen. ‘‘It’s time I was there, this very minute’— 
glancing at the clock. ‘‘ Good by, Mollle.” And, giving 
her a hasty kiss, she took Bessie’s arm, and the three girls 
hurried from the room. 

During the months that followed Mollie had abun- 
dant opportunity to test the strength of her resolution. 
At first the sense of novelty and the enthusiasm that 
always accompanies a new idea made her self-imposed 
task an easy one, but gradually this died away, and 
many times was the music neglected unti] s]most bedtime, 
when she reluctantly left the pleasant game or fascinat- 
ing book to do what, with a little forethought, might 
have been an agreeable duty. Mamma had been told of 
the plan, and had laughed at the formally worded ‘‘ Re- 
solve,” but heartily approved of it, and now, though she 
sometimes wondered at her daughter's forgetfulness, she 
held her peace, remembering that it was Mollie's affair, 
and knowing that, if the girl did once really neglect it, 
her wounded pride and the sense of failure would be a 
sufficient punishment. And by and by Mollie discov. 
ered the value of a little system, and then she might have 
been seen every morning, directly after breakfast, prac- 
ticing with an energy and determination that went far 
toward conquering the difficulties of the complicated 
exercises. 

At last the time arrived for Mollie’s summer {filtting, 
and one pleasant day in June the four girls were gath- 
ered together in her little sanctum for a ‘'good-by 
talk.” 

‘* Oh, dear !” sighed Helen. ‘It does not seem any 
time since winter, and now it’s summer again, and I 
shall miss you so dreadfully.” 

‘* Ditto,” answered Mollfe, brightly. ‘‘ But perhaps 
it won’t seem any time till autumn, and then I shall be 
back, you know. And you will not miss me long, for 
in another month you will be reveling in the pleasures 
of Martha’s Vineyard.” 

‘I know it,” groaned Helen. ‘‘ But a whole month 
in this dreadful city, with the thermometer over eighty, 
and every soul away, and nothing to do—oh !” 

*‘Come, Helen,” cried Amy, ‘don’t look so dole- 
ful, or you'll give us all the blues. You've made even 
Mollie look sober.” 

Mollie contradicted this statement by a beaming smile 
that was reflected in the faces of the others. Even 
Helen looked more cheerful. ‘‘ You are the mo:t com- 

Sortable girl!’ she said. ‘‘I don’t believe you ever were 
homesick in your life.” 
Wasn't,” said Mollie, promptly. 
hard enough.” 


thought 


have tried 


The girls broke into a chorus of laughter. ‘‘ Tried 
to be homesick ! What do you mean ?” 
“* Just what I said,” answered Mollie, stoutly. ‘ You 


know that summer mamma went to Europe, and left 

me with Aunt Linda? Well, everybody kept saying, 
‘Poor little girl, how you must miss your mother! 
Aren’t you dreadfully homesick ?’ until I began to feel 
really troubled because I wasn’t. And one night I 
tried to cry myself to sleep thinking about ft. But 
‘twas no use. I never did cry easy, and I thought I 
was the most heartless creature alive. So I wrote to — 
mamma that ‘everybody seemed to expect me to be 
homesick, but I wasn’t, and I hoped she would not feel 
hurt, for I had tried real hard, but I was having such a 
good time that I couldn’t.” 

Well,” said Bessie, laughing, ‘‘ that’s an original 
idea. But, to change the subject, are your things all 
packed ?” 

“* All except my ribbons and laces, and those go in the 
top tray, you know.” 

‘And the music ?” asked Bessie, mischievously. 

“ Safe in a corner of my trunk,” was Mollie’s ready 
answer. ‘‘ Waiting to be taken out the minute I reach 
Elsie’s to-morrow afternoon.” 

“*Oh, Helen !” exclaimed Amy, ‘‘do tell us about 


Daisy Bliss’s party. I have not heard a word, and I am 
ust longing to know.” 


» 
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Coneequently Helen launched into one of those lengthy 
and comprehensive descriptions so delightful to girlish 
hearts. And as she felt quite in her native element, and 
no interesting detail had escaped her observant eyes, it 
bid fair to rival ‘‘ the story without an end,” and was 
only concluded by the ringing of the tea bell, which 
was followed by a general leave-taking, when, after re- 
peated kisses and caresses, and many earnest entreaties 
to ‘‘ write real often, and tell us all about everything,” 
the girls departed. 

It is needless to relate the varied pleasures of the next 
three months ; suffice it that Mollfo considered it the 
loveliest summer che had ever spent ; and the few min- 
utes’ practice had become such a matter of course that 
she felt no temptation to neglect It. 

The months glided rapidly by, and, almost before she 
knew it, Mollie found herself on the threshold of another 
year. She was playing over some of her old pieces, 
with a happy sense of her recovered power, when Bessle 
Arlington appeared, followed by Amy and Heten. 

‘‘We're the Visiting Committee,” she explained. 
‘Come to inquire into the state of your accomplish- 
ments. I suppose you've not forgotten that your year 
is up ?” 3 

‘*No,” sald Mollie, laughing. 
mence another one to-morrow.” 

** Good !” crled Amy. “ That’s what I call persever- 
ance.” 

‘‘Hush !” cried Bessie. ‘‘I’m the chafr-woman. 
Come, girls, let's proceed to business. Mollfe, you never 
know what things are worth until they are tested, and 
so we are going to test you ” 

‘Have pity on me!” pleaded Mollle, in mock-despatr. 
‘Ig it to be by the ordeal by fire, or thumbscrews, or 
what ?” 

‘* No,” sald Bessie, gravely. We are not quite edu- 
cated up to that yet. But I want to see if your practic- 
ing this past year has amounted to anything, and so I 
have brought over this sonata for you to play; asa 
kind of examination, you know.” And Bessie seated 
herself in an easy-chair, with what was Intended for a 
look of judicial severity. 

‘*But I've never seen it before.” faltered Mollie. 
‘¢ And 1 know I can’t play it nicely if I feel you are all 
watching me.” 

*"Man’t very hard,” whispered Amy, encouragingly. 

‘‘] think it’s awful,” sighed Helen. ‘‘I tried it this 
morning, and I couldn’t get through six measures.” 

Mollie settled herself on the plano-stool, turned up the 
corners of the Jeaves, and began to play, at first slowly 
and with hesitation, and then with increasing clearness 
and strength, and, as she became more interested, with 
a nicety of touch and an {intelligence of expression that 
revealed the benefit of the past year’s careful practice. 
As she struck the last chord she faced her small audi!- 
ence with an alr of pardonable pride, and asked trium- 
phantly, ‘‘ Well, Bessie, what do you think of ten min- 
utes a day now ?” 

Besste’s Jock of severity vanished, and she sprang 
from her chair and gave her friend a most undignified 
hug. ‘‘ You've done beautifully,” shecried. ‘‘I knew 
you would all the time. But it’s in me to be perverse, 
and I thought it might Inspire you to have an unbellev- 
ing creature like me around. I did it for your good, 
my dear,” she added, sagely. 

That night, when Mollfe retired to her room, she 
noticed on her buresu two sma]! drawings, that bore the 
marks of Helen’s pencil. One was the picture of a little 
girl perched on a bigh piano-stool, and practicing, with 
marvelously long fingers, and an expression that was 
evidently intended for fierce determination. This rather 
weak-looking portrait was entitled ‘‘ Past Perseverance.” 
The other was the figure of a tall and striking young 
lady, in a much beribboned and beruffizd gown, stand- 
ing by a plano, in the act of making a profound court- 
esy to an unseen audience, while bouquets of msmmoth 
proportions’ were falling at her feet. This truly ex- 
traordinary work of art was labeled ‘‘ Future Fame.” 
Mollie had hardly examined them when she caught 
sight of a paper fastened to her pincushfon, and bear- 
ing these words, in Amy’s delicate handwriting, but 
signed with Bessie’s name : 

‘* Ye lads and lasses musical, 
Come, listen while ye may: 
The only way to learn to piay 
Is to practice steady every day. 


“ This is Miss Mollie Winthrop, 
Who practiced faithfully, 
And now she’s the greatest prodigy 
The world did ever see. . 


‘* And if you would be like her, 
You must with patience play 
Your scales and exercises 
Ten minutes every day.”’ 


Mollie laughed merrily over these neni 
verses, and then she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Yes, it’s really 
been a success, and it’s such a very little thing to do. 
Oh, I wish every girl would try it! I’m sure they would 
if they only knew Aow well it's paid.” 


‘**But I shall com- 
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MAMIE PUNISHED. 
By E. 8. 


ITTLE Mamie eating candy, 
Nursie gave her some 
Chocolate cream drops, sugar almonds, 
And a candied plain. 


Nureie saves the rest ; To-morrow,”’’ 
Says, ‘‘ we'll have a treat. 

Toe much candy makes us sickly ; 
Now no more we'll eat.’’ 


Nursie singing to the baby, 
Mamie climbing high, 

Gets the bor bons, in a corner 
Eats them on the sly. 


Mamie crying all the night-time, 
Sick and suffering pain ; 

Doctor gives her horrid doses, 
Makes her well again. 


WHY THERE WAS NO WOOD PARTY. 


sei ISN.T any use, Trixy—I’m going to try. I 
know we can go rowing in it ’thout any danger 
The reason the boat isn’t safe is because it’s so long 
and narrow. Now, this is not, and if you were not so 
*fraid we could have a good time,” and Clara threw her- 

self down on the bank almost ready to cry. 

Trixy was a tender-hearted little girl, and was always 
getting into trouble because Clara, when she did not 
agree with her, acted as if her feelings were very much 
hurt. Trixy could not bear to see Clara unhappy, and in 
all their disputes, or in any difference of opinion, Clara 
had her way. 

- The little girls were standing on the bank of a shallow 

stream that ran through the farm which their father had 
bought but a short time before. Trixy and Clara were 
twins, and inseparable companions. It was rarely that 
they had a difference of opinion, or that in their plays 
they got into mischief. It was a beautiful spot where 
they stood. The water was so clear that the white peb- 
blas in the bottom of the stream were plainly in sight ; 
sailing merrily along on the water were the bright au- 
tumn leaves that floated slowly down from the maple 
trees on the banks, which were covered with a carpet of 
mosses, green and gray, with the bits of coral moss, like 
red bead embroldery, scattered through the green. 

Here Trixy and Clara stood beside a washtub which 
had been brought into the orchard by the men to carry 
apples. The little girls had carried it to the water, and 
now Clara wanted to launch it and take a sail. She was 
sure that they could havea lovely time if only Trixy 
would not be so hateful, and refuse to go. Clara knew 
that Trixy would yield ; it was only a question of time 
So she threw herself on the bank and pouted, looking 
very unhappy. 

Trixy looked so distressed, and sald, ‘‘ You know, 
Clara, mamma said we were not to go.” 

‘‘She said we were not to go in a boat. A tub,a 
great broad tub, is nct a narrow boat that tips over if 
you move,” answered Clara, as she kicked a stone spite- 
fully with her foot 

Trixy watched her, and at last, just as Clara knew 
she would, said, ‘‘ We'll go just the tiniest way.” 

Clara jumped quickly to her feet, and soon the two 
little girls had launched the tub, and Clara was in It, 
pushing it toward a rock where the water was deeper 
and would float it with Trixy’s added weight. 

Oh! what fua! The tub was so deep that when it 
lurched from aide to side the children did not get wet. At 
first Clara kept near the shore, but as she became more 
excited she grew reckless, and before Trixy knew what 
she was doing they were in the middle of the stream. 
Clara pushed the tub with a pole, while Trixy crouched 
down in front, laughing, but not very happy, for she 
really was afraid, the tub lurched so. Suddenly there 
was a bump and splash, and both little girls found them 
selves in the water. They were tremendously fright- 
ened. They scrambled to their feet, with water dripping 
from their hats so they could scarcely see. When they 
stood up, the water was up to their knees, and was cold 
asice. What should they do? The tub was floating 
fast down the stream, and the shore was very rough 
with rocks and trunks of dead trees. Clara screamed 
with all her might and clung to Trixy in terror. ‘‘ Don’t, 
Clara, don’t,” said Trixy ; ‘‘ you'll make mecry. Let 
us walk to that big rock and call ‘Papa.’ I’m sure he’ll 
hear us.” And Trixy began pulling Clara toward the 
rock, which they called Piymouth Rock, and on which 
they always stood when their papa took them rowing 
and played pilgrims. Trixy pulled Clara toward the 
rock, which was in the middle of the stream. Both 
children were trembling with cold, and scarcely able to 
walk. Just as they reached the rock their papa came 
hurrying through the woods, having heard Clara’s voice. 
The little girls clambered on the rock just as he pushed 
the boat inthe water. Hecalled out: ‘* Sit still, girlies | 
I’m coming,” and in a few minutes the little girls were 
in the boat, and as quickly as possible were taken to the 
house, and their clothes taken off, and tucked up in bed, 


| 


Saturday they expected a number of little friends to go 
into the woods for the day, but mamma-wvas compelled to 
send notes to them saying that Trixy and Clara were too 
ill to leave the house. So the beautiful, bright Satur- 
day which they expected to spend so pleasantly with 
friends was spent in thelr own room in bed. Trixy 
learned a lesson ; Clara found that it was no use to try 
to persuade Trixy to do a thing if she thought her 
mamma would say ‘‘no” if she werethere. She always 
said, ‘‘ I know mamma did not say we must not do just 
this very thing, but it’s part of what she meant. She 
would say no If she were here.” And Clara knew she 
was right. 


THE ORIGIN OF PHRASES. 


By FRED F. Foster. 


IDO, Queen of Tyre, about seven centuries before 

Christ, after her husband had been put to death 
by her brother, fled from that city and established a 
colony on the north coast of Africa. Having bargained 
with the natives for 8s much land as cculd be surround- 
ed with a bull's hide, she cut the hide into narrow 
strips, tled them together, and claimed the land that 
could be surrounded with the line thus made. She 
was allowed to have her way; and now, when one 
plays a sharp trick, he {fs safd to ‘‘ cut a dido.” 

A tallor of Samarcand, Asia, who lived on a street 
leading to the burying-ground, kept near his shop an 
earthen pot, in which he was accustomed to deposit a 
pebble whenever a body was carried by to its final 
resting-place. Finally the tailor died ; and, seeing the 
shop deserted, a person irquired what had become of 
{ts former occupant. ‘‘ He has gone to pot himself,” 
was the reply by one of the deceased’s neighbors. 

During a battle between the Russians and Tartars 
a private soldier of the former cried out: ‘‘ Captain, 
I’ve caught a Tartar.” ‘‘ Bring him along,” said the 
Cficer. ‘‘ He won't let me,” was the response. Inves- 
tigation proved that the csptive had the captor by the 
arm, and would not allow him to move. So, “ catch- 
ing a Tartar” is applicable to one who has found an 
antagonist too powerful for him. 

While lying on the gridiron over a slow fire, St. 
Lawrence—in whose honor tne E:curial was built by 
Philip Second—sald to the Emperor, who was watching 
his sufferings : ‘‘ Assatvs est ; jam versa et manduca ;” 
which one translator, not quite literally, but apprecia- 
tively of the grim humor characterizing the original, 
rendered : 


‘* This side enough its toasted, 
Then turn me, tyrant, and eat: 
And see whether raw cr roasted 
I am the better meat.”’ 


Hence, ‘‘ Done to a turn.” 

The infamous Catherine de Medict hed her favorite 
palgce, the Louvre, supplied with acoustic tubes in such 
& way that what was uttered aloud in one room was 
heard by her in any other. Therefore, matters which’ 
it was considered advisable to keep from her knowledge 
were discussed {n whispers, because the ‘‘ walls have 
ears. ” 

In ancient times the English were wont to cover their 
floors with rushes; and, when visitors of distinction 
were expected, fresh rushes were substituted for the old. 
The change was not made if the visitors were ordinary 
people who were regarced ‘‘not worth a rush ;” later, 
‘* not worth a straw.” 

Formerly, in London, when a smal! dealer bought 
bread of the baker, for every dozen loaves purchased 
he was given an extra loaf as his profit; from 
which circumstance ‘‘a baker’s dcz2n” signifies thir- 
teen Various origins have been assigned the phrase, 
but the above is the only one that is based on a sure 
foundation. 

In a work, ‘‘ E:says from the Desk of Poor Robert 
the Scribe,” published in 1815 the author, C. Miner, 
tells the story of a boy who. by the offer of liberal com. 
pensation, was induced to turn a grindstone for a man 
who desired to sharpen hisex. The promised compen- 
sation was never paid ; and, of one who disguises his 
own selfish alms under an appearance of generosity or 
disinterestedness, it is remarked, ‘‘He has an ax to 
grind.” 


KATY’S CAKE. 


HE last aumber of ‘‘ Wide Awake” had such a 
bright little story of a little girl who took care of 
an invalid brother by selling molasses cakes of her own 
making. We give the recipe, hoping some of our 
young readers will bave the ambition to try and see 
whether they can make as good cakes as little Katy : 
Three cups of molasses ; two-thirds of a cup of butter; 
onecup of milk ; one egg ; one teaspoonful of soda, one 
of ginger ; just enough flour to make a soft batter. Heat 
your pans with grease, and pour the batter In. Bake 
about twenty minutes, not too fast— Katy means a moder- 
ate oven. 
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THE TEMPEST STILLED.’ 
By ABBOTT. 


HRIST was fond of the sea. Many, if not most, 

of his immedtate followers were fishermen, ex- 
perlenced in the handling of the fishing craft whose 
sails at that time whitened the now deserted waters of 
the Sea of Galilee. At his request they procured for 
him a little fishing boat, and he was accustomed to go 
out with them and secure rest from the toils and 
troubles of his busy life, and from the incesssnt 
draughts made upon him by the multitude, efther by 
repose upon the middle of the lake or on the hillsides 
of the comparatively uninhabited region of the eastern 
shore. On one occasions, at the close of the day, busy 
with preaching and healing, he had taken this little 
fishing boat to escape from the multitude, and, lying 
down, wearled with the day's work, was asleep in the 
stern, when one of those sudden storms, to which all 
highland regions are peculiarly subject, burst, without 
warning, upon the lake, beat its waters up in fierce 
waves, and threatened to engulf the little craft. That 
the danger was real and imminent is evident from 
the fact that the fishermen themselves became alarmed ; 
they awakened their sleeping Master with the reproach, 
‘‘Carest thou not that we perish?” Awakened sud- 
denly from deep sicep to the scene of wildness and 
of terror, ke showed neither alarm nor confusion ; 
calmly he rebuked the storm with the words, ‘' Peace ; 
be still ;’ and, adds the account, or rather the accounts, 
for we have the narrative on the authority of three 
evangelists, the winds ceased, and there was a great 
calm. Then he turned to his disciples with mild rebuke. 
‘© Why is it,” he sald, ‘‘ that ye are so fearful ? how is 
it that ye have no faith ?” 

The reading of this story will awaken a certain ele- 
ment of doubt in the mind of almost every reader who 
has become at all imbued with the sclent/fic spirit of 
the nineteenth century. He may rebuke the doubt ; 
he may chide himself for it, and insist that he ought 
to believe and does believe ; but there will be very 
few readers, at least among those who have any famil- 
fariiy with the trend and spirit of modern and scientific 
investigation, who wil] not have to exert a certain force 
of will to hold fast to their faith In this narrative. Let 
us recogn’ze this fact frankly, and see if we can ascer- 
tain what there is in our modern habit of thought 
against which this narrative seems to militate, and with 
which it is actually in appearance inconsistent. Noth- 
ing is gained by ignoring our doubts. Let us challenge 
this one, and compel {t to give account of itself. 

Neither in the suddenness of the storm nor in the 
suddenness of its cessation is there anything remark- 
able. In such highland waters winds give no account 
of themselves, and little or no indication of their com. 
ing. It is true that the commentators have suggested 
that the sea could not at once have become calm, 
though the wind might at once cease. This fs true of 
storms upon large bodies of water; but the Sea of 
Galilee is only thirteen miles long by three or four 
wide, and, however tempestuous the waters may be, the 
Waves are never deep, and never outlive the wind which 
produces them. In my own highland home on the 
edge of Newburg Bay, which is nearly or quite half 
the siz2 of the Sea of Galilee, I have often seen the 
waves beaten without premonition into a sea so consid- 
erable as to threaten swamping to the little rowboat or 
eapsizing to the considerable sloop, and have seen the 
zea go down and the waters resume their calm almost 
as suddenly as they lost it. What produces wonder 
and questioning in this narrative is the assertion that 
the wind ceased and the sea went down at the command 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Now, to those who regard Jesus 
of Nazareth as a mere Rabbi Jeshua such a narrative 
will and ought toseem incredible. That the winds and 
the waves might be atilled by God In answer to prayer 
is conceivable ; that they should be obedient to the 
command of a man isincredible. But the cause of our 
questioning {s deeper than this ; and even by those who 
hold that Jesus Christ was in a true sense the Son of 
God, who find little difficulty in belfeving that he 
healed the sick or even raised the dead, this narrative 
of his mastery over wind and wave will be read with a 
half-conscious questioning, and the m deeply the 
mind has been imbued with the spirit of moderna 
science, the more thoroughly it has been molded by 
modern scientific teaching, the more difficult of belief 
will this narrative seem. 

For modern science tacitly assumes, if it does not 
directly teach, that nature is independent of God ; that 
it is a mechanism which has been set in operation and 
left to operate according to its own inherent forces. 
Athelem says it has set itself in operation; agnosticism 
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says it has been set in operation we know not how; 
theism says it has been set in operation by God ; but 
atheism and agnosticism and theism all agree that it 
is a mechanism set in operation and working out its 
results according to the necessary or the preordained 
laws of its own being. It is a clock; the clock-maker 
has finishei it, wound it up, set it going, and it is so 
perfect a clock that it is not reasonable to suppose he 
will interfere to set ita hands elther baekward or for- 
ward, or to change its regulator elther to fast or slow. 
Now, if this theory of creation is correct, if God has 
organized it and set it going, and is then independent 
of it and separated from it, to suppose that he should 
interfere in a single case at the request of one of his 
creatures, and for the purpose of producing wonder- 
ment, or even of demonstrating moral truth or per- 
sonal authority, is, if not inconcelvable, at least incred- 
ible and improbable. If it is not against reason, it is at 
all events so far against what we might reasonably 
anticipate that no ordinary demonstration will or can 
suffice to carry conviction. Those who hold, therefore, 
to this conception of creation, that it fs a mechanism 
set in motion either by itself or by some unknown force, 
find it increasingly difficult to believe in any miracles ; 
and the more apparent the meddling with the machin- 
ery the more difficult becomes belief. This assumption 
of modern science is, however, purely an assumption. 
The mechanical conception of the creation, whether it 
be atheistic, agnostic, or theistic, is purely a human 
conception, without the least evidence of any kind to 
sustain it. Science can tell us nothing respecting the 
essence of phenomena ; it can only assert phenomena, 
put them, as it were, in their various pigeon-holes, show 
their relations one to another; it can only index the 
book of nature, it cannot explain what is written on a 
single page or seen on a single line. 

Now, there is another theory of creation, equally 
unprovable but equally rational. According to this 
theory, nature is not a machine, nor is God a divine 
mechanic, and the one is not separated from the other. 
The relation of God to creation is not that of a maker 
to the made, it is that of the life-giver to the living 
organism. Creation is a body, God is the spirit, the 
intelligence, the will. He pervades nature as the spirit 
of man pervades his body. What we cal! the laws of 
nature are the muscles by which he acts upon inert 
matter, and gives to it the semblance of spontaneous 
life ; what we call the unfformity of nature is but the 
habit of divine action. The falling apple, the running 
stream, the flying cloud, the summer breeze, and the 
winter wind are all the exponents and manifestations of 
the divine will. The thunderbolt is not the ticking of a 
clock which God has wound up and set in motion; it 
is the voice or God himself: the winds are not the puff- 
ing of a bellows or the play of a gigantic fan which he, 
with divine ingenuity, has contrived and set in motion ; 
it is the movement of his will, the manifestatfon of his 
personality. Do you say thisis panthelsm ? No, this is 
not panthelsm. Pantheism is God ifs all, and all is God. 
This doctrine is, God is in all, and in all is God. As 
materialism denies that there is any spirit in the body, 
and attributes thought and emotion to the material organ- 
ism, 80 pantheism denies that there fs any spirit in na- 
ture, and counts the creation identical with the creator. 
As spiritualism recognizes in the body the invisible and 
masterful spirit which animates and controls it, so Chris 
tian theism recognizes in all of nature the divine and 
masterful spirit which dwells in and manifests itself 
through nature. This conception of creation as the 
body in which the Creator lives, and through which the 
Creator manifests himself, is against all scientific theo- 
rizing, but against it there is not one single eclentific 
fact. 

Now, this conception, which I have but crudely ex- 
pressed, because it is so grand that no expression can 
be other than crude, underlies, it seems to me, all Bib- 
lical teaching This is the concep'ion which utters 
itself in the Hebrew psalms. ‘‘ Ail power belongeth 
unto God.” ‘‘ He ruleth by his power forever.” ‘’ The 
voice of his thunder was in the heavens.” ‘ He is 
clothed with honor and majesty.” ‘‘ He stretcheth out 
the heavens like a curtain.” He makes the clouds bis 
chariot.” He makes darkness, and itis night.” ‘‘ He 
commands and raises the stormy wiad which lifts up 
the waves of the deep.” ‘‘ He makes the storm a calm, 
so that the waves thereof are still.” ‘*‘ He makes the 
lightnings that they go, and say, Here we are.” ‘‘ He is 
the father of the rain and of drops of dew.” ‘' He gen- 
ders the ice and the hoary frost of heaven.” If fromthe 
poetry of the ancient Hebrews we turn to the philoso- 
phy of the later Apostles, we find the same truth stated 
in different forms. ‘‘ God is all and in all.” ‘‘ By the 
image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every creat- 
ure, were all things created ; and he is before all things, 
and in him all things consist.” ‘‘In him all fullness 
dwells, and he upholds all things by the word of his 
power.” ‘‘ All things are put in subjection under his 
feet, and he is the head over all things,” mastering and 
directing and controlling it as the head masters and 


* directs and controls the body. 
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Now, whether Christ stilled a storm on the Ses of 
Galilee eighteen centuries or so ago is of itself a matter 
of no special concern to us to-day ; but whether we are 
living in and under a mechanism of which we are, de- 
spite ourselves, in measurable subjection, or whether 
we are living in our Father's home, and live and move 
and have our being in him, and what we call the 
phenomena of nature are the acts of his will, and what 
we Call the laws of nature are the habits of his benefi- 
cent life, is a matter of the very greatest consequence. 
If in the midst of the thunder-storm I believe that the bolt 
goes whither it will, and that my only hope of protec- 
tion from it is either in the chance that {t may not strike 
me orin the remoter chance that God will interfere 
with the mechanism which he has created to de flact and 
change its course, it is impossible for me to avoid terror, 
except by the stoiclsam which becomes indifferent to 
sudden death, with all the tragic sorrow which it will 
entail on others. But if I believe that the thunderbolt 
is going on the message which God sends It, as truly as 
the electric spark sent along the wire to carry the 
message from man to man; if 1 believe that it cannot 
by any possibility strike my house, or injure a hair of 
the head of any of mine, except as God specially wills it 
for that purpose, there is no room for terror, and there 
is foundation for trust. Nay, more than that; terror 
gives way to absolute exhilaration. Asa child lifted in 
the father’s arms and seated upon his shoulder, or caught 
by him on the seashore and plunged beneath the in- 
rolling wave, rejoices in the very danger, because the 
father’s presence and protection transform the fear {nto 
confidence, so the cnild of God will stand on the deck 
of the ocean steamer which the waves are buffeting and 
tossing as though it were a cockle-shell, and find a pecul- 
lar and an inexplicable delight in the very sense that he 
is being heJd in his Father’s arma; or he will sit at his 
window and look upon the bursting storm, and delight 
in it, because the voice of his God is in the thunders, 
and the bolts are his Father's arrows. 7 

This seems to me to be the profound truth hinted at, 
if not directly taught, in our incident. It is not that 
Christ once spoke and the winds and waves yielded him 
an exceptional and reluctant obedience ; it is that wind 
and wave are always obedient to him ; that he Is every- 
where and always their master ; that they do in every- 
thing his bidding ; that when through them death and 
destruction come, {t is because he wilis to destroy ; and 
that, however flerce the tempest, however threaten{ng 
the danger, however appalling the phenomenon of na- 
ture may seem to be, we may feel sure that the powers 
of nature are but the powers of our Christ, and that the 
laws of nature do but fulfill the will of our Carist, and ~ 
that the most apparently lawless elements of nature— 
the wind and the waves—do always obey him who loved 
us and gave himself for us, and is our Friend and our 
Saviour. 


OUR LORD’S CARE TO RESPECT THE 
DIGNITY OF MAN. 


By THE Rev. T. J. HAMuin,’? 


** Woman, where are those thine accusers? hath no man con- 
demned thee? She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto 
her, Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more.’’—John 
vill., 10, 11. 


8 not this trifilng with sin? And such sin! Is it not 
condoning the deepest guilt, and dismissing the 
offender with the feeling that there is nothing to be 
greatly concerned about, after all? Would any one of 
us, even the least rigid in our tenets of morality, have 
taken this course with this offender? What a contrast 
to the law of Moses, which would have put her to death 
by stoning ; to the law of Puritan New Eagiand, which 
would have branded her with an ineffaceable mark of 
her crime; to the unwritten law of public sentiment 
to-day, which would coldly turn from her with uncon- 
cealed disgust andcontempt! It is our Lord who says : 
‘* Hab no man condemned thee ? Neither do I condemn 
thee ; go, and sin no more.” | 

Was our Lord, then, less sensitive to sin than the an- 
clent Hebrew or the modern Puritan? Had he less 
aversion to impurity than those who regard it as merely 
ill-bred rather than polluting ? Was he too pitiful to ~ 
condemn it as it deserves ? or too weak to rigidly pun- 
ish it? Was he willing to tolerate the crime of this 
woman ? even to belittle it in her eyes? Did he send 
her away with the conviction that she could continue 
her course without ever encountering his rebuke? — 
indeed, that he scarcely thought the less of her for being 
what he knew her to be? Certainly not; for while he 
says, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee,” he solemnly adds, 
** Go, and sin no more.” 

But we can reach a right understanding of our Lord’s 
eourse only as we clearly apprehend what object he had 
in view in dealing with this woman. And while that 
object is not exactly stated in words, it is easily inferable 
from his parting command. He wished to save her from 
her sin; not to lessen her estimate of its guilt, nor to 


1 Pastor Church of the Covenant, Washington, D. 0. 
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quiet her conscience in its practice, nor to make her 
fee] that she could share her crime with others who had 
committed the same, nor in any way whatever to com- 

promise the matter with her, but to induce her to 
abandon her wicked life, and that heartily and forever. 
She was 8 fallen woman ; Christ’s alm was to raise her 
up. She was an outcast ; Christ’s purpose was to restore 
her to the position that she had forfeited. In short, she 
was lost; and Christ’s object was to save her, in the 
fullest sense of the word!sev<. . 

We are to look this morning into his method of doing 
such a work ; to find, if we can, at what point the Lord 
takes hold upon a lost character ; from what side he ap. 
proaches the vicious, the depraved, the polluted ; how 
he gains access to the hardened conscience, and with 

- what motives he plies the sinful heart. We are to learn, 
if possible, how the all-wise Redeemer, who knows what 
is in man, will set about the most stupendous task in 
all the universe, that of winning back to the heavenly 
- Father his wandering, unfillal, prodigal children. 

Of course, to do this exhaustively would be to make 
a minute study of the entire life of our Lord. For it 
was all devoted to this object: ‘‘ The Son of man {s 
come to seek and to save that which {1s lost.” But, aside 
from tuch detailed scrutiny, which is impracticable 
here and now, if we csn catch the general tenor of his 
words and the general drift of his conduct, we shall be 
able, I think, to grasp the principle upon which he pro- 
ceeded. And that principle, I believe, we will find to 
be a careful recognition of the manhood and woman- 
hood of even the lowest of the low; a studious respect 
for the dignity of every soul with whom he dealt; a 
- scrupulous avoidance of any trenching upon that sacred 
personality which is allied to God, and which makes 
human nature, however perverted, a redeemable, and 
hence a precious, thing. He respected the divinity In 
those with whom he dealt, however overlaid with 
human frailties and sins, in order that he might restore 
thelr lost SELF-RESPECT. He awakened hope in those 
who had become hopeless of themselves, and so of all 
others. He offered immediate and omnipotent help to 
the helpless, yet never so as to pauperize thelr spirits, 
or leave them with the conviction that they could, and 
need, do nothing for themselves. He met the die- 
couraged with words of cheer, and the fearful with 
promises of good, and the shrinking with an inspiration 
to renewed effort. He made all whom he reached feel 
that they were worth saving; not that they were not 
guilty, but that they might be forgiven; not that they 
were gocd enough as they were, but that they might be 
incalculably better ; not that they were strong and wise 
and pure now, but that strength and wisdom and purity 
were awalting their outstretched hands. ‘‘I came,” be 
says repeatedly, ‘‘ not to judge the world, but to save 
the world.” And he evidently believed that men could 
be saved only aa they saw that condemnation, now and 
forever, might be escaped ; only as they were lifted out 
- of despair, with its inevitable lethargy, into new self- 
respect and courage and hope. 

We may see our Lord applying this principle even 
in his treatment of physical disease. Take, for example, 
the man at the pool cf Bethesda. 
him Hie, and knew that he had becn now a long time 
in that case, he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made 
whole ?’ How uncalled for that question seems! Why 
have any parley over a case like this? There is no 
need to pause for a diagnosis. There are no terms that 
must be settled before acure. Why not at once speak 
the healing word? Obviously, because the first work 
must be done, not in this man’s impotent body, but fn 
his discouraged heart. He was a chronic invalid and 
cripple, thirty-eight years helpless ; and although friends 
brought him daily to the edge of the pool, it was no 
doubt more for alms than for healing ; and he evidently 
despaired of being cured by the waters. And who can 
wonder at it? Not those, certainly, who have expert- 
enced that utter paralysis of hope which long sickness 
rarely fails to bring. Life is indeed very precious. We 
daily see men clinging to it in such weakness and pain 

‘that we who are well and strong wonder how they can 
care to live. Yet when you get at the secrets of their 
hearts you will find, in most cases, that they are living 
in a dull despair. Recommend to them some new 
remedy or physician, and see how hard It is to brighten 
their faces with hope. ‘‘ Ah!” they will say, ‘‘ we have 
tried so many! Of course it can do no harm to try 
another, and we wiil do it to please you ; but you must 
excuse us if we have no expectation of benefit.” And 
when the new physician comes, the first and chief 
obstacle he encounters is complete lack of confidence in 
himself and his treatment. There is intentional disre- 
spect in this. Indeed, the patient cannot help it. It is 
an integral part of the disease. The will is weakened ; 
and, however anxious to be well we might presume that 
the sick always are, the physician’s first duty is actually 
to secure his patient’s cordial consent to be cured. 
Hence the wise doctor will often spend much time in 
winning the sick man’s confidence. He will make fre- 
quent visits, and fill the moments with cheerful and 


hopeful conversation. Aad only when he can read in 


‘When Jesus saw 


the patient’s face, ‘* Well, now, I really believe, after all, 
that this man can help me,” does he deem it worth 
while to serlously attack the disease. So our Lord en- 
countered at Bethesda a man whom thirty-eight years 
of infirmity had rendered hopeless. He could see 
nothing before him but to dieacripple. He regarded 
himeelf as worthless, because incurable. He felt him- 
self a wreck, a burden upon others. 
bestowed upon him just then would have done him no 
good. He would not have believed In it, because he had 
long ago ceased to belfeve in himself. Hope is the 
medicine he needs first and most. And hence Christ’s 
question, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole ?” ‘‘ Ah !” he says, 
‘‘can I? I, who have so long failed to get even a trial 
of these waters ? I, who have been rudely jostled aside 
by the stronger. and calmly overlooked by all? Can J 
be cured ?” Meanwhile he has been reading love in the 
Master’s face, and drinking in hope from the Master’s 
eyes ; and now he Is ready for the healing word: “‘ Rise, 
take up thy bed, and walk.” Similarly to blind Bar- 
timeus at Jericho, though he had been crying unto him, 
‘* What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?’ Simi- 
larly to two other blind men: ‘‘ Belleve ye that I am 
abletodothis ?” Similarly even to Martha of Bethany : 
‘* Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, 
thou shouldest see the glory of God?” Some word of 
kindness, of sympathy, of love, even of gentle reproof, 
to awaken hope, to induce the despairing to belleve in 
the possibility of relief, to lead those who regard them- 
selves as utterly worthless to see that he regards them as 
well worth restoring. 

And if this is necessary in physical healing, much 
more in spiritual. One of the most alarming features of 
the sinner’s condition is his lethargy of will, leading 
him to meet the tenderest appeals with substantial I{ndif- 
ference. And at the root of this lies a dull, often a sul- 
len, despair. The man has made some spasmodic, half. 
hearted efforts to break away from wickedness. He 
has made them unaided, not knowing how to avail him- 
self of either human or divine help. These efforts have 
proved futile so far as escape {s concerned ; have only 
served to show him how strong a hold evil has upon his 
springs of action. And so he has just sunk back into 
despondency. ‘‘ It isuseless for me to struggle,” he has 
sald ; ‘‘I am helpless; my life is all wrong ; my affec 
tlons are warped; my emotions are dulled ; the appe 
tite I once had for better things is gone; I am not worth 
saving.” Now, until he can be gotten out of this 
‘* Slough of Despond,” nothing effectual can be done for 
him. And certainly the way to get him out fs not, as 
some people seem to think, to push him in deeper! 
Must he not feel his sinfulness? Yes, but he feels it 
already ; not with clear apprehension of {ts hefnousness 
perhaps, but with a wretched and deadening sense of 
being worthless. He is not, indeed, appalled by it, as he 
should be ; he does not realize, as he ought, how rebel- 
lious it {s egainst God ; hence he does not now repent of 
it, es he {fe bound todo. Buthe cannot, as long as he is 
held in the paralyzing grasp of this hopeleseness. Re- 
pentance means intense activity ; and the sinner has no 
courage to act. It mesns the prospect of better things 
for him, and he sees nosuch prospect. It means a char- 
acter of purity and godliness that he can respect, and he 
has long ago lost self-respect. He is unable to even 
think serfously about his own saivation, for he does not 
regard himself as worth saving. And so he lives on, 
not quite without concern, but without hope, and hence 
without effort. 

Now, how will Christ approach such a one? and at 
what point will he begin the work of saving him? We 
have somehow fallen into the notion that he will begin 
with deepening his sense and conviction ofsin. And so 
he will, with a cold, intellectual man, like Nicodemus ; 
or a self-satisfied moralist, like the young lawyer ; or a 
respectable worshiper of wealth, like the young ruler ; 
or one completely absorbed in business, like Zaccheus. 
These men are not conscious of any hold sin has on them; 
and their first need is to become conscious. They are 
always saying, ‘‘ We are rich, and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing; not knowing that they are 
wretched and miserable and poor and blind and naked.” 
They must feel their own condition ; so Christ uses the 
knife, and lays bare their hearts. He wounds them 
first that he may heal them afterward. 

But these are not types of all the lost ; and our Lord’s 
method with them is not his method with all. The 
great mass are wounded already. I do not mean 
with genuine repentance, but with the paralysis of 
hope. They cannot repent without a motive; and they 
can have no mottve until they see that there is a chance 
for them yet. Healing is what they need, not wound- 
ing; courage, not despair; the restoration of self- 
respect, not the destruction of such shreds of it as may 
remain. And so, if you will study Christ’s method 


with such, you will find the most studious care on his 
part to regard that dignity of their nature which they 
have impaired but could not destroy; to kindle hope 
amid the ashes of their lives ; to make them realize tha; 
they are worthy of something better than to live and die 
in wickedness 


Physical healing. 


Take, for instance, the woman of the text. Her sin 
was heinous, and, so far as we know, without pallia- 
tion. It had been brought into the greatest publicity. 
It not only involved the penalty of ignomin{ous death, 
but it meant complete social ostracism. And, in addi- 
tion to these externa! results, it was the sin which most 
absolutely obliterates self-respect. Without doubt, she 
felt herself an utter outcast ; regarded her case as hope- 
less ; had no other expectation than of hearing the Lord 
say, ‘‘ Let her be stoned.” But that verdict would not 
only have killed her body, it would have destroyed her 
soul ; and Christ came not to destroy, but to save. She 
must be lifted out of her hopelessness. She must be 
led to regard herself as worth saving by seeing that 
others so regard her. She must see that there is a 
bright future for her despite the blackness of the past. 
She is not genuinely penitent now, but crushed and ~ 
despairing. And genuine penitence is impossible for 
her in this condition. She must believe herself capable 
of something better before she can heartily turn from 
what she fs. So Christ does not trifle with her sin, but 
proceeds upon the soundest philosophy of human nature 
to save her from it, when he says: ‘‘ Hath no man con- 
demned thee? Neither doI condemn thee: go, and 
sin no more.” 

It might be thought that this is an extreme case; but 
I believe it to be rather typical. In fact, our Lord an- 
nounced most solemnly this law of his mission on earth : 
**God sent not his Son {nto the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved. ’ 
When severity is needed, this gentle Saviour {s relentless 
as Nemesis; for pride, for avarice, for cruelty, for 
hypocrisy, he has only scathing judgment. But for > 
despondency, for hopelessness, for discouragement, he 
has only tenderness and love. . 

The parable of the prodigal son is universally re- 
garded as our Lord’s masterplece among his pictures of 
salvation. There is one greatly overlooked feature of it 
at which I beg you to glance now. It is the prodigal’s 
hopelessness. He had spent all his property in bestial 
self-indulgence. He had accepted the employment 
most revolting toa Jew. He would gladly have shared 
the swine’s food, but got no permission to do even that. 
He obviously felt that there was nothing for him but a 
life of shame and misery, and an outcast’s death. And 
when he started for home, it was not because he had re- 
covered any gelf-respect, or gained any hope except that 
of escaping starvation. He had no thought of ever be- 
ing a son again; he prepared a humbis plea to his father 
for a servant's place where he might earn his food. At 
this stage he was not saved. But the waiting father 
aims straight at hie despair, and kills {t at the firat blow. 
‘‘ My son,” he cries, ‘‘I have never given you up; to 
me you have never been an outcast; I have never 
ceated to love you, nor to belleve you worth loving; 
your old place in heart and home has never been filled ; 
it is ready for you now; come in, my son/’ And, 
lest hope might not grasp even this, he must have the 
robe, the shoes, the riag, the feast; tangtbie proofs of 
his unimpaired sonship and his restored self-respect. 
Now he is saved indeed ; now he can be a man again ; 
for, as St. Paul has it, ‘‘ we are saved by hope.” 

And in cases where this treatment seems far less 
necessary we find our Lord adopting it. In fact, we 
might almost say that universally his method of reach- 
ing mea is to show them that they are capable of being 
something better than they now are. Even the call of 
his disciples illustrates this. He found Simon and 
Andrew fishing. It was an honest and respectable 
occupation. They could be industrious, thrifty, honor- 
able men in it, as no doubt they were. But he would 
raise their thoughts to something higher: ‘‘ Come ye 
after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men, 
If you can catch men for salvation, it is unworthy of 
you to spend your lives catching fish for food.” And 
so of the others. This new hope made them the men 
they were—brave, ateadfast, indefatigable in life, and in 
death martyrs. 

Now, beloved, here is our example in the work that 
our Lord has committed to us of wioning men to him- 
self and his salvation. Even if judgment is often 
needed, it is not for us toexerclseit. ‘‘ Judge not, and 
ye shall not be judged ; condemn not, and ye shall not 
be condemned.” ‘‘ Vengeance is mine; I wiil repay, 
saith the Lord.” That solemn function Carist has 
never delegated to any of his pecple. But all errands 
of sympathy, of comfort, of helpfulness, of love, from 
giving a cup of cold water to the thirsty to pointing an 
anxious sinner to the Lamb of God, we may confidently 
claim as ours. 

I greatly fear that in doing these errands we are not 
always as careful as was our Master to respect the 
dignity of men. Do not misunderstand me. [I am 
neither belittling human sinfulness nor deifying human 
nature. I am making no plea in extenuation of human 
guilt. What I say is that the lost can be saved only as 
hope and self-respect and the prospect of something 
better are entered into their lives ; and that the Saviour 
has committed the doing of this to his people. 


Let us begin right athome. In how many professedly 
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Christian families, the servants get no token that they are 
regarded as human beings, with feelings that may bs 
wounded, with an honest pride shat may be needlessly 
humiliated, with self-respect that may bs painfully 
overridden! It is the fashion to rail at the incom- 
petency, the indolence, the shiftlessness, the untrust- 
worthiness, of household servants. There is a multt- 
tude of houses in which ths conversation of the parlor 
invariably turns upon the misdeeds of the kitchen. 
No doubt there are worthless men and women who seek 
domestic service ; and no doubt they make life misera- 
ble for theiremployers. Iam not apologizing for them, 
but asking, What can Christian people do to help sni 
save them? And I aver that the very first thing is, 
to respect thelr marhood and womanhood. It is not 
enough to feed and house them well, though this is by 
no means always done : men ‘do this for their horses ; nor 
to exact no more than fair work, for which one pays, 
promptly, honest wages ; it remains to be as careful not 
to wound their self-respect as we are to require respect- 
ful speech and demeanor from them, Your own obeer- 
vation is probably enough, and more than enough, on 
this point; and it will confirm the truth of the testi- 
mony that a woman of proved veracity gave to Helen 
Campbell: ‘‘ From the time I entered this house until 
I left it (two years) there was never a word for me be- 
yond an order, any more than if I hadn’t been a human 
being. Of seven places there has been only one in 
which the mistres; seemed to think I was a human 
being with something in me the same as in her; only 
one mistress that thought to give me a chance at a book 
or @ paper now and then; only one that tried to be just.” 
Alas that such things should be true! but true they are. 
There are people who measure their breeding by the 
haughtiness with which they address their servants ; 
who teach their children to show no human feeling in 
their intercourse with those who do so much every day 
to make their lives comfortable and happy. Of all 
forms of pride, this seems to me the most contemptible. 
The man or woman that can find no way to rise save by 
stepping upon those that serve them, certainly make 
most mortifying confession of their inferiority. And es 
far as concerns helping to save those who sre under 
their roofs for Christ, they not only make it {mpos- 
sible for themselves, but well-nigh impossible for any 
one else. They kil] self-respect ; and when that is dead, 
nothing remains on which even the religion of Christ 
can engraft itself. 

Let us come even nearer home, and ask if we parents 
do not often fail to respect the personality of our own 
children. They come to us so helpless, needing 80 
utterly to have everything done for them ; we find it 
such a comfort to do everything, to think and plan and 
decide as we)] as to act for them, that we do not real- 
ize how the years have passed, and how they are now 
matured slready. We still givethe command which was 
appropriate in childhood, but should now be replaced 
by request or sugcestion. We still fear to intrust them 
with reeponsibility, though they are consciously able to 
bear it. We sill reprove in the presence of others, 
failing to observe the needless and painful humiliation 
that it causes. In our natural solicitude to have their 
behavior in every respect up to our ideal, we are more 
prompt to notice failures than successes, quicker to 
criticise than to commend. In thete and many other 
ways we are curbing self respect when we should be 
sedulously cultivating it, and repressing hope when it 
should be carefully elicited. How many a child says, 
‘* Well, I can never make anything of myself ; my par- 
ents have no confidence in me; my teachers call me 
dull ; Iam always blundering, and being scolded for 
it; no one trusts me, or respects me ; what's the use of 
trying any longer ?” Alas for the child who has reached 
that point! Unless the parents awake, or some one 8008 
the crisis and starts the current of self-respect and hope, 
that child is doomed. Paul knew child nature when he 
wrote : ‘‘ Fathers, provoke not your children, lest they 
be discouraged.” 

And now let us apply this to the standing problem of 
‘saving the marses,” by which are meant the ignorant, 
the vicious, the dissipated, the criminal ; the victims of 
poverty and oppression and greed, the victims of others’ 
lust and the slaves of their own. However they may 
differ in other things, they are mostly alike in this, that 
they have lost self-respect, hope, confidence in their own 
power to ever be anything better than the drudges and 
sinners that they are. They believe themselves outcasts 
from society, and think that all men regard them with 
suspicion and aversion, and do not consider them worth 
saving. The very first step toward redeeming them is 
to correct that impression. And often it is a very long, 
even the principal, step. You all remember how Mr. 
Gough, when he considered himself an utter castaway, 
and was ready for suicide was saved by the touch of a 
hard upon his shoulder and a single sentence of cheer 
and confidence. And we will never know the number 
of men and women that he rescued by the same means. 
One of the most blessed results of that noble charity 
known as the ‘‘Fresh-Air Fund” is its reflex influence 


upon the parents. Again and again children have heen 
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taken from homes of utmost degradation, against the 
will of the parents, who were sure there must be some 
selish motive in the matter. But when at the end of 
two weeks the children have come back well fed, well 
clothed, ruddy, happy, with storfes of unimagined 
kindness, these parents have said, ‘‘ Well, there is 
some one who cares for us, after all—who thinks us 
worth saving ; we must show ourselves worth it ;” and 
self-respect and hope have returned, and sobriety and 
virtue and religion have replaced drunkenness and vice 
and crime. Let the most depraved feel that there is 
hope for them; that they may be somebody yet, snd 
that the world has an honest, respectable place for 
them ; let them see that the people are ready to take 
them by the hand, and lift them toa place of safety, 
where they may find Christ; and they will be found 
now, as in the Saviour’s day, amenable to Jove O friends, 
‘‘let us not judge one another any more; but judge 
this rather, that no man put a stumbling block, or arn 
occasion to fall, in his brother’s way.” If there must 
be condemnation, let us leave it th God, while we zo to 
the outcast, the hopeless, the despairing, with Christ's 
words: ‘‘ Hath no man condemned thee? Neither dol 
condemn thee : come to the Saviour, and sin no more.” 


EAST LONDON NOT ENTIRELY 
NEGLECTED. 


R WALTER BESANT has presented vividly to 
the reading public the squalor and suffering in 
the East End of London, and the necessity of face-to face, 
hand-to-hand work in order to better its condition. But, 
at the same time that Mr. Besant brings home to his 
reader the conviction that something must be done, he 
half paralyzes all effort by his picture of the magnitude 
of the task and the absence of any present work in the 
direction which he suggests. East London is to him 
‘*the joyleas city, the neglected city, the city of the 
baser sort,” where there is ‘‘no happiness,” ‘‘no sun- 
shine,” ‘‘ no hope.” 

In the current number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” 
Mrs. Stuart-Wortley criticises Mr. Besant’s picture by 
showing that all is not so hopeless as he would make it 
appear, and that there are a great many societies now at 
work in these neglected districts. Sie especially shows 
that the church is not the ‘‘ harmless” organization 
which Mr. Besant represents it to be. Mrs. Siuart- 
Wortley admits that the general effect of living in a 
great crowd is to lessen the sense of brotherhood and 
fellowship, and to make the individual selfish. And in 
that part of the great city where the people feel that they 
are ciphers to others and that others are ciphers to them, 
the hardened influence of their surroundings is strongly 
marked. Yet, in spite of this, she believes that the hard- 
working poor are not one bit less moral or less religious 
than the leisure class of the West End. The societies 
founded among them which have rendered such aid as 
was an honor to the receiver as well as tothe giver have 
gained a deep hold. Prominent among these is the Ox- 
ford House in Gretna Green, which was opened two 
years sgo by the Bishop of Bedford. Its object was to 
enable university men, chiefly laymen, to take part in 
thte furtherance of Christianity and education and the 
bettering of the moral and sanitary condition of the vari- 
ous neighborhoods. Its success was immediate. Ac- 
cording to the last report the club numbers 220 mem- 
bers. There isa debating society, a dramatic soclety, 
a glee club, and a cricket and foot ball club, all managed 
by Oxford men. Lectures are given on scientific, his- 
torical, and religious subjects. Similar to this is the 
much larger institution known as Toynbee Hall. This 
also was started by a clergyman. It includes in its work 
ten literary or scientific societies, and five groups of 
classes and reading parties, embracing a great variety of 
subjects in English literature, philosophy, and history 
It is managed exclusively by university men, some of 
whom constantly live in the Hall and form the acquaint- 
ance and the friendship of the artisans in the district. 

Aside from these institutions managed by laymen, 
there is the secular work done by the clergy of the vari- 
ous parishes. Mrs. Stuart- Wortley says that $6,000 a 
year is by no means an unusual amount to be paid for 
social and charitable objects ina single parish. It pays 
the rent of rooms for classes, recreations, libraries, clubs, 
and gymnasiums for men and women. 

Mrs. Stuart- Wortley especially attacks Mr. Besani’s 
representation of the charity, or rather the want of char- 
ity, among her own sex. She denies the existence of 
** that strange hardness of women’s heart toward women” 
which Mr. Besant dwells upon as ‘‘a wonderful and a 
monstrous thing.” Mrs. Stuart-Wortley tells of a large 
number of women of the highest social rank who have 
given up their lives to the visiting of the poor and the 
caring of their sick. She says that a description of the 
institutions on the behalf of women would filla volume. 
The four largest of these, namely, the Girls’ Friendly, 
the Society for Befriending Young Servants, the 
Young Women’s Health Society, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, include fully three hun- 
dred thousand persons in their work. But the writer 
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admits that the young girls in the factories are wretched- 
ly uncared for ; that at the very time of life when the 
temptations are greatest their wages are nearly and often 
absolutely nothing, and that even when they have served 
their apprenticeships and sre getting living wages their 
work often lasts during but half or two-thirds of the year, 
and the remainder of the time they are left uncared for, 
to find a living as they may. Among themselves they 
have no trades-unions to protect them against extortion or 
to help them when out of work. There {s no social in 

fluence to hold them up, and in their helpless {isolation 
this means their ruin. Mrs. Stuart-Wortley closes her 
article by a sober appeal to the employers to learn some- 
thing of the home life of their employees. She says that 
it is difficult to resist the conviction that, as a rule, the 
employers hold aloof from such knowledge, but that 
without {t this wretchedness of the artisans must con- 
tinue. Thecrying need of ‘he time. she says, is the 
need of more men and women who will not try to main- 

tain their own happiness through their ignorance of the 
suffering of their fellows, but will learn what these suf 

ferings are and who the sufferers are, and through friend- 
ship will lift them to a higher and wholesomer life. 


THE AINTAB COLLEGE. 


E are permitted to print the following extracts 
from a private letter from Atntab, Central 
Turkey: 

Commencement season has come and gone. Saven- 
teen young men graduated on the 30th of June, of 
whom seven were in the Medical Department. _ 

Dr. Shepard goes to Aleppo in the fall, to spond 
& year. The main reason for nis going 1s to raise 
some money by his practice for the expenses of the 
hospital. We find that, despite all our efforts to the 
contrary, the expenses of the hospital exceed {ts income 
by about three hundred pounds a year. This drags 
down the college and makes {t most difficult to get 
through the year. 

Last year the work of the hosp{ital was most success- 
ful, not less than 3,180 separate patients having been 
treated during the year, and 130 major and 185 minor 
operations were performed. The patients come from 
all parts of Asia Minor, some of them from places four 
and five hundred miles distant. (A great and {frrepara- 
ble loss to the Medical Department and to the horpital 
was the sudden death, from diphtheria, of Dr. Neals, 
and soon after of Mrs. Nea’s, in 1885. Alsoa devoted 
nurse, 8 Scotch lady, Miss Arnott, of Edinburgh, who 
had come there from Egypt, fell a victim to the same 
disease. ) 

Quite recently we have held the annual meeting of 
our mission, and at the same time a conference of the 
churches and native pastors and delegates with the 
missionaries. All passed off with the grestest har- 
mony. E/ght days were given to the conference, and 
about as many more to the meeting of the mission. 
There were forty-two delegates {n the conference, and 
twenty-nine churches represented. Many good essays 
were read and discussed ; excellent devotional meetings 
were held ; measures were adopted for pushing fcrward 
practical work, and all went home deeply impressed 
with the greatness and the hopefulneas of this missionary 
work, 

The most fateresting report, all things considered, 
that was presented at the meeting was from Mrs C. §, 
Sanders, of Aintab, in regard to the work among the 
women there during the past year. 

The work has been carried on by the native Protest- 
ant Christian women of thecity. Twenty-seven prayer. 
meetings have been held on each Tuesday morning in as 
many different wards of the city. These meetings 
have been attended mainly by women of the old Ar- 
menian Church, who have no other opportunity of 
attending religious meetings of any kind. The average 
number at each meeting is from fifteen to twenty ; they 
are conducted by Christian women, with singing, read- 
ing the Scripture, religious conversation, and prayer. | 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The memorial of St. Paul which some Americans propose 
to set up in his native city of Tarsus will take the practical 
shape of a training school for orphans, of whom there are 
a@ great many in Cicilia. About $2,500 a year has been 
pledged, a sum sufficient to support abont fifty children. 
Dr. Howard Crosby is the President of the Board of Man- 
agers. 

Several Nonconformist laymen of London, England, have 
held a preliminary meetir g to take steps against the intrn- 
sion of politics into the pulpit. 


At this time 870,000 adult converts from the heathen 
world are in full communion with the Church of Christ. 
These, with their families and dependents from Christian 
communities, are scattered over nearly every portion of the 
habitable globe, numbering in the aggregate at least 
2,£00,000 souls. 


The ‘‘ Calcutta Englishman’”’ calls attention to a remark- 


able decline in the popularity of the great Rath Jattra, or 
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Car Festival, at the Juggernaut Temple in Orissa. That 
the number of visitors this year should show a large de- 
crease might have been expected, owing to the loss of two 
pilgrim steamers and to the common belief that a loss of a 
third had been predicted. It appears, however, that, al- 
though the falling off is more marked this year, it has been 
going on steadily for some years past. The religious enthu- 
siasm of the crowd is said to be also disappearing. There 
is no longer a wild rush for the car in which the idol is 
dragged from the temple to a country house and back 
again, and on several occasions it has been necessary to 
hire coolies to perform the work. 


** Many of his admirers will be'sorry and surprised to hear 
that the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke is the ‘ Rev.’ no longer,”’’ 
says the London ‘‘ World.’’ ‘‘ He has gone through the 
legal form which enables him to drop the title. It is said 
that Mr. Brooke wishes to enter Parliament, and as an 
ordained clergyman he is disqualified. At the last election 
he was ssked to stand as Home Rule eandidate for the Unt- 
versity of London in opposition to Sir John Labboek, L.U., 
but he conld not do so, as he was in Holy Orders. It is 
now pcssible, should his health — that he may be 
heard in the House of Commons. 


About 5,000 Protestants of the Cevennes have celebrated, 
on the top of one of the mountains where their ancestors 
used to meet on Sunday, the certenary of the edict of toler- 
ation signed in 1787 by Louis XVI. The ceremony Is de- 
scribed by an eye-witness as singularly impressive. A 
rustic pu)pit had been erected on the snmmit of the wild 
mountain which formed the plateau. Thirty pastors, in 
black silk gowns, were seated in front, and on a ridge be- 
hind them the congregation. A commemorative stone was 
unvelled.—{ London News. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns | 
MIDDLE STATES, 


—The Rev. Philip Schaff, D D., was inducted as Professor 
of Church History of the Union Theological Seminary on 
Thureday of last week. The Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, Dr 
John Hall, and others took part inthe services. The charge 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. J. Fewsmith. In his inaugura} 
address Dr. Schaff paid an eloquent tribute to his predeces- 
sor, Dr. Hitchcock. The main topic of his paper was a hie- 
torical sketch of the growth and character of religious liberty 
and the relations between the Church and the State in this 
country. 

—The thirtieth anniversary of the Daily Fulton Street 
Prayer-meetings was observed last Friday in the Collegiate 
Datch Church of this city. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Armi- 
tage, of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, and the Rev. 
Dr. T. W. Chambers, perhaps the only pastors now living 
in the city who saw the inception of the prayer-meetings at 
113 Falton Street, conducted the exercises. Dr. Armitage 
made the opening and closing prayers, and Dr. Chambers 
read a commemorative addreas. The venerable missionary, 
the Rev. Jeremiah C. Lanphier, who started the enterprise 
and has been one of its pillars ever since, occupied a front 
seat in the church. 

—The Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., is to be installed as 
pastor of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn on Thursday, September 29 All the Congrega- 
tional churches of Brooklyn and New York City have been 
invited to take part in the council, without distinction as to 
their connection with the Manhattan or the New York and 
Brooklyn Association. 

—A particularly interesting ordination was ‘that which 
took place at Princeton last week. The candidate, Mr. 
J. N. Forman, was born in India of missionary parents, and 
now he returns to India to take up their labors. The stu- 
dents of Princeton College send Mr. Forman to Indla as 
their en and have pledged the money for his 
support. 

—Ata meeting of the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this diocese last week the Rev. Alexander McKay 
Smith was unanimously elected archdeacon of the diocese. 

—At the meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge in Brooklyn last week it was reported that 
the association had 418 members, that they had published 
during the year 52,500 books of the association, composed of 
500,000 pages, and that 40,982 of their own works were dis- 
tributed. 

—The congregation of the Church of the Strangers tn this 
city is to celebrate the cloee of the twenty first year of the 
pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Deemsin New York. The serv- 
ices are to be held in the church, Mercer Street, near Eighth 
Street, on the evening of Monday, October3. The Rev. Dr. 
Armitage is to preside, and a number of distinguished lay- 
men are to be Vice-Presidents, among whom are the Mayor 
of the city, the Hon. William M. Evarts, Algernon 8 Sallivan, 
Esq., the Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, the Hon. Edward 
Cooper, Messrs. Morris K. Jesup, Cornelius Vanderbilt, E. 8. 
Jaffray,and R. R. McBurney. Among the clergymen who are 
to take part are: the Rev. Dr. Crosby, the Rev. Chancellor 
Hall and Vice-Chancellor McCracken, of the University, 
the Rev. Dr. Schaff, of the Union Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, the Rev. Dr. Watkins, late 
rector of Holy Trinity, the Rev. Dr. Ormiston, the Rey. 
Dr. William M. Taylor, and the Rev. Dr. Reid. 

—The Pennsylvania State Convention of the Yourg Men’s 
Christian Association held its twentieth annual meeting at 
Lancaster, Pa., from September 22 to 25. There were fully 
three hundred delegates in attendance. 

—At the last Friday night prayer-meeting of the Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, it was unani- 
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mously resolved, on motion of the Rev. T. B. McLeod, the 
pastor, to rescind the action taken by the church ten years 
ago to accept no invitations to the Congregational Council 
so long as that body recognized Piymouth Church. 

—A letter has been published from the Rey. Stephen H. 
Tyng stating that he does not now intend to resume minis- 
terial work in this city at present, and that the report that 
a new church was to be built of which he should be rector 
is incorrect. 

—Mr. John 8. Kennedy, who is greatly interested in the 
welfare of Scotch immigrants to this country, has written a 
letter to Collector Magone, in which he calls his attention to 
the fact that the Rev. E. W. Warren, an English clergy- 
‘man, is about toarrivein this country »nder a contract with 
Holy Trinity Church of thiscity. Mr. Kennedy asks whether 
the case does not come under the Act of Congress which 
prohibits the importation of any person ‘‘to perform labor 
or service of any kind under contract or agreement, ex- 
pressed or implied.’? Mr. Kennedy asks that the law be 
enforced, hoping that enforcing a most obnoxious and un- 
reasonable law may lead to its abrogation. 

—At a convention of ministers held in this city in 1884 it 
was unanimously recommended that the churches through- 
out the State, upon one Sanday in the year, take into con- 
sideration the relation of Christian people to the reforma- 
tion of criminals, such day to be known as “ Prisoners’ 
Sunday.’’ The committee of clergymen named for the 
duty have decided that Sunday, October 30, is a proper day 
for the observance this year. The Prison Association of 
New York, No. 135 East Fifteenth Street, will send informa- 
tion regarding work among the criminal classes, or reports 
and documents, to ministers requiring such data to assist 
them in preparing sermons appropriate to the day. It is 
expected that Prisoners’ Sunday will be observed this year 
in half the States of the Union, and throughout Canada. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—A very interesting revival of religion bas been in prog- 
ress at Williams College under the infinence and inspiration 
of Professor Henry Drummond. Prayer-meetings are held 
every day, and some students whose irfiuence has been far 
from religious have made a complete change in their lives 
and consecrated themselves to Christ and h!s work. From 
Williams College Professor Drummond goes to Amherst 
and Dartmonth. 

—A suit has been brought against the Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary by the city for unpaid taxes. It istobea 
test case to decide whether the property of the Seminary is 
free from taxation. Dr. Hamlin is taking Dr. Karr’s place 
at present in the Seminary. 

—The evangelist, George F. Pentecost, will begin his 
evangelistic services at Amesbury, Mases., October 1, and 
will afterward go to Augusta, Me., and Lawrence, Mass. 

—The Rev. Charles C. Darling, who died in Utica re- 
cently, was born in New Haven in 1799, and was a class- 
mate at Yale of President Woolsey. After acting fora 
time ss editor of the “ Spectator,’’ published in New Haven, 
Dr. Darling removed to New York, where his life work was 
done. He interested himself in missionary work, became 
one of the secretaries of the Society for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, and a missionary of the American Tract 
Society, and in the latter capacity he served for thirty 
years. 

—‘' The Essential Motive for Foreign Missions ’’ was the 
subject to be discussed at the meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Congregational Ciub held at South Deerfield this 
week. The principal debaters were to be the Rev. Dr. W. E. 
Merriman and the Rev. A. H. Plumb. 

—The State Convention of the Connecticut Young Men’s 
Christian Associations will be held in Norwich, October 
13-16, and a large gathering is anticipated. A namber of 


prominent men are expected to be present. 


—A new Baptist church was dedicated at North Abing- 
ton, Mass., on September 14. Professor J. M. English, of 
the Newton Theological Seminary, delivered the principal 
address. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—A young clergyman who has been laboring in the mount- 
ain regions of Kentucky says: ‘‘ The ministers in the 
mountain regions are ignorant. They never preach when 
there is an educated person in the corgregation, which 
seldom happens. The Methodist ministers are a little 
better than the Baptists. They generally own a Bible and 
a concordance, but they think they know all there is to 
know. One minister who listened to the debate on the 
shape of the earth said I onght to be drummed out of the 
place for teaching such infidelity. One man asked me to 
zo home with him and fix his clock. He thought because 
I had been to college [ could do anything. Luckily for me, 
I happened to fix the clock so it would go. The ministers 
preach about once a month, but never think of doing so 
every Sunday. One minister I knew had been in the pent- 
tentiary, and it was my impression thut he cught to have 
remained there. The religious fervor cf many of them is 
above 1C0, while their morality is at zero.’”’ It is to be 
hoped that this is an exaggerated or distorted account. 

—At the East Ohlo Methodist Conference at Cleveland 
last week a report was adopted condemning Sabbath-break- 
ing, and practically recommending all Christians to boycott 
railroeds, street.car lines, newspapers, and all other Sabbath 
desecrating. 

—Bishop Perry, of lowa, has decided not to accept the 
position of Bistop of Nova Scotia, to which he was elected 
last spring. 

—The California Avenue Cor gregational Church, Chicago, 
which is to be erected at once, is tocost about $30,000. It is 
an offshoot of the Union Park Church and the City Mission. 

—The Moravian Church has commenced a mission among 
the Germans of Milwaukee with every prospect of saccesas. 

—The National Convention of the Disciples of Christ 
will meet in Indianapolis, Ind., October 17-22. 


Booxs ano 


STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE.' 

Mr. Bunner’s purpose in the ‘“‘ Story of a New York 
House” has not been “ noveling,” as Mr. Howells’s 
phrase is commonly understood, but rather the sketch- 
ing in of a serfes of pictures of New York life in which 
neither the changing figures nor the house which 1{s the 
continuous feature are quite so important as the back- 
ground. That is, the author’s end, if we apprehend it 
rightly, has been to picture the successive phases of New 
York life in this century, and he has courageously 
abandoned the usual machinery of the novel, plot and 
atroogly sccented hero and heroine, in order that his 
background may have {is full value. We say coursge- 
ously because 80 accomplished a worker in fiction as Mr. 
Bunner is fully aware that the absence of the *‘ sus 
pended interest ’ of a well-developed plot will be missed 
by the jaded palates of a certain class of readers, while 
another class will be troubled by the changes necessary 
in a history of three generaticns, and compiatin that the 
canvas is overcrowded and lacks a center of interest. 
That the transitions might prove trying, and the chang- 
ing processions of figures distracting, were this book to 
be measured by the conventional standard of the mod- 
ern novel reader, may be granted without affecting the 
success with which Mr. Bunner has wrought out his 
task. He has succeeded in conveying a vivid impres- 
sion of the social life of an earlier time, and he bas 
done this as an artist should, without sinning by elabo- 
rate explanations and descriptions. The reserve but rich 
suggestiveness of the author’s treatment of an olden time 
in which he is 80 thoroughly at home sare admirable. 
His intimate acquaintance with the past may be inferred 
from his allusions, but it Is never obtruded. His de- 
sctiptive passages desling with historical landmarks 
like the yellow fever plague of 1822 the draft riot, and 
the panic of 1873, are charscterizea by a judicious mod- 
eration. It would have been so easy to say too much, 

Although the characters of Mr. Bunner’s story ae 
rather a means to an end than an end {fu themselves, his 
figures are much more than conventional types. The 
elder Dolph, a courtly old-schoo) guntiemaa who retires 
from business and builds a generuus home on Bieecker 
Street, then far out of town, and his son, brougut up as 
a forerunner of an American le'sure clars, aud Iiving to 
see the [).]ph fortune disappear, tnvite a sympathy anu 
liking which are heightened by the contrasting types 
presented in the narrow, hard, successful Van Ripeis,a 
foil cleverly introduced. Tae contrast takes us pack to 
Irzing’s frequent opposition of the shrewd Connecticut 
Yankee to tne easy-zoipg Kaickerbocker ; but Mr. Bun- 
ner deals only with New York stock, and the Katcke: 
bocker, as this story tells us, has not always veen the 
sufferer by the deciine and fall of great estates and tie 
transitions of fortunes cc mmon every wherein American 
life, but most of all in New York. Our fathers hejd 
that the abolition of entail and primogeniture removed a 
danger to the Republic ; and it may be for the best that 
fortunes should be redistributed—for the best according 
to the political economist—even though the last of the 
Dolphs be driven to a Harlem attic. The story of an 
old New York mansion admits of many morais, amony 
them that this city of money-making and rapid changes 
is acity without homes. All this, however, touches but 
slightly upon the ‘human interest” of Mr. Bunners 
characters, which ‘s real, although not always strongly 
felt. There is truth of local cvlor, but instead of the 
unrelleved prose and insistence upon detalis of the mere 
realist, there fs an endeavor, as ‘Thackeray bas it, w 
depict men ‘‘out of thelr business—in thelr passicns, 
loves, laughters, amusements, hatreds, or what not— 
taking the business part for granted.” And so the 
reader finds a real humanity in the sketches of envy 
and prejudiced ccnservati«m, of en old mans pathetic 
mourning for his life ccmpsnicn snd & young mang 
courtship, of a maiden’s loveless youth and her happi- 
ness as wife snd mother, of weakness and crime, cf 
hcnor, courage, end unselfish devotion. Within the 
writer's limits these motives could not be elaborateo, 
but bis attitude, bis perception that the elemental snu 
essential, the permanent emotions and passions of men 
and wcmen, must cccupy the novelist, is worth reccgnt- 
tion, as weli as his felicitous expression of much in itu, 
although his treatment is necessarily suggestive rather 
than conclusive. The attempt at what is termed a 
‘‘ strong situation” in the melocramatic meeting of fati-er 
and son in the draft riots might as well bave b:cn 
omiited, but one forgets the melodrama in the touchipy 
scene where Jacob Dolph’s gentie heart breaks at ihe 
sight of Lis Gismantied house, or in the pathetic litils 
description of the sale cf the old garden, or in the inct- 
dent at the club, with fis quick glimpses of human 
nature. 

There is a temptation to place style first, like Henry 
James, when speaking of Mr. Bunner’s work, for his 


1 The Story of a@ New York House. Ey H.C. Bunner. Illus- 
trated by A. B. Frost. (New York : Charies Scribner's Sons.) 
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literary taste is so refined and correct, his manner of 
expression so pure, simple, and usually delightful, that 
his accomplished technique impresses itself upon the 
reader. This is a charmingly written book, and, more- 
over, since the author has good taste in morals, if the 
expression may be allowed, as well as in literature, his 
writings are wholesome ; they make for good, as against 
the cynicism and pessimism which sneer at love and 
seek to befou! the old ideas of honor and manhood and 
the sacredness of home. The ‘‘ Story of a New York 
House” is informed with fancy and touched with pathos 
relieved by gleams of humor, and {t deserves confident 
commendation as the best piece of literary work among 
recent American books of its class. And of an author 
who has shown such excelleut training and fruitful 
natural endowments in his verse and prose we may 
surely expect work stronger, richer, fuller, and in 
the best sense viial, which shall sppeel to our hearts 
and lay hold upon us as the pretilest rers de société and 
the cleverest of well-turned stories cannot. Mr. Frost's 
illustrations are generally good, but their reproduction 
in several instances leaves much to be desired. 


UNDERWOODS,' 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has taken from an 
Elizabethan the whimsics! title of his new collection of 
verses, and in them there is more than one touch of 
quaint and pregnant phrase which suggests the Eliza- 
bethan poets. One is reminded of Herrick, too, in the 
careful careleseness and dainty grace of one or two of 
Mr. Stevenson’s lyrics. In his reflective moods there 
are suggestions of Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, and 
Arthur Hugh Clough. For even to Mr. Stevenson, 
great artist as he is in prose, it is not given to be pro- 
foundly and passionately a poet in verse; for a prose- 
poet he is, and in prose his genius finds its easiest and 
fullest expression. Yet he has produced some verses 
which no future anthologist can sfford to pass over, and 
if we do not praise them more warmly it is because our 
opinion of him is so high already. Delicate fancy, 
felicity of language, lucidity of thought, frequent sim. 
plicity and clearness of outline, are in his verses; but 
his search after simplicity sometimes brings him to home- 
liness, and he seldom shows complete mastery of form. 
These present English poems are almost purely sub- 
jective, and though they thus mark their author as a 
minor and not a major singer, yet the glimpses they 
allow one to get of a nature singularly sweet and lov- 
able, a richly endowed and most noble mind struggling 
with bodily disease, make one glad that Mr. Stevenson 
is not ** beautifully objective” in his verses. Of the 
Scotch poems in dialect which this volume contains we 
must speak ignorantly to a certain extent as far as their 
language is concerned. They are written, Mr. Steven- 
son says in a delightful apologetic preface, in the speech 
of the Lothians. We cannot conscientiously say that 
we admire the present speech of the Lothians, nor does 
it shine in comparison with the older Scotch, being de- 
generate’ and doomed to extinction, ss Mr. Stevenson 
mournfully admits. Of the wit and happy power of 
characterization which appear in these Scottish sketches 
there is no danger of speaking too highly. They are 
exceedingly neat. Of the Eoglish verses we wish we 
had space to reprint ‘ Not Yet, My Soul,” with its 
brave, manly spirit, or ‘‘ Our Lady of the Snow,” which 
makes one think of Arnold's ‘‘ Grande Chartreuse,” or 
the thoughtful lines *‘‘Io My Father.” Yet many will 
prefer Mr. Stevenson’s muse when she is in lighter vein 
and simpler munduitis, as in the charming address ‘‘ To 
a Gardencr,” or the ‘‘ Envoy,’ which is this: 


** Go, little book, and wish to all 
Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall, 
A bin of wine, a spice of wit, 
A house with lawns inclosing it, 
A living river by the door, 
A nightingale in the sycamore.”’ 


Mr. Stevenson has in one of his essays set down in 
what combinations of letters melodious passages must be 
written. We will let our readers judge for themselves 
how the effect of these two stanzas is produced : 

** And he to her a hero is, 
And sweeter she than primroses ; 
Their common silence sweeter far 
Than nightingale and mavis are,”’ 


‘* Now when they sever wedded hands, 
Joy trembles in their bosom strands, 
And lovely laughter leaps and falls 
Along their lips in madrigals.’’ 


We condole with anybody who can read these lines 
without remembering them, or remember them without 
feeling moved to repeat them continually to himself, 
even if he spare others. Mr. Stevenson dedicates this 
book to the army of physicians whose services he has 
had toemploy. Surely a man who has escaped with his 
life out of the hands of ali that host should have long 
years in store for him ! 


1 Underwoods. By Robert Louls Stevenson. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


The Condition of the Working Classes we Hngland in 1844. 
By Frederick Engels. Translated by Florence Kelley Wisch- 
newetzky. (New York: John W. Lovell Co.) At first 
sight it seems strange that a book describing the English 
working classes of 1844 should be translated and published 
in 1887. Buta careful perusal of this work will show that 
the translator was right in her judgment of the importance 
of the book. Frederick Engels was a leading associate of 
Marx and Rodbertus. The volume before us was written 
by him when a young man of twenty-four, and is full of the 
enthusiasm of a young ‘‘ world-reformer.’’ Marx and his 
associates realized that the English workingmen had 
always led the van in industrial and political progress, and 
Marx confessed that he despaired of success unless the 
English workingmen could be won over to his movements. 
Engels was associated with him in his English missionary 
movement, which so long remained apparently without 
fruit. Engels made a thorough study of the social, moral, 
and material condition of the English workers, and pre- 
sented a lurid picture as an instrument of socialistic prop- 
agandism. His desire to paint in as dark colors as possi- 
ble the scenes which he had studied did not, however, lead 
him to misrepresent. To us of today the interest in the 
book lies in comparing what was then with what is now. In 
every reepect the comparison is a contrast. If space did 
not forbid we should like to print some of the descriptions 
of the misery and filth of the poorer quarters in Manchester 
and Birmingham, where “ heaps of garbage and ashes lay 
in all directions and the foul I'quids emptied before the 
doors of the dwellings gathered in stinking pools.’”’ We 
should like to describe the petty extortion which English 
employers were apparently in the habit of practicing upon 
their employees. We should like to cite some of the 
examples of the spirit of ‘‘charity’’ which appeared to 
animate the ‘‘philanthropic’’ classes; where Christian 
women openly avowed that their public charity was largely 
for the purposeof preventing the poor from exposing to 
the rich their tattered clothing and sickly aspect, thus 
acknowledging that the object of charity was to enable the 
rich to forget the eufferings of the poor. Of course Mr. 
Engels makes the most of all the cases of squalor, oppres- 
sion, and hard heartedness which came under his observa- 
tion. But they are cases which could not be paralleled to- 
day. This fact Mr. Engels hims: lf admits in an appendix 
written last year. He says that the poorer quarters of Eng- 
lisb cities are now generally healthful, and he gives the 
trades-unions credit for having put an end to most of the 
forms of petty ‘ higgling-haggling’’ oppression formerly 
practiced by the employers. He thinks, however, that the 
present prosperity of England is only temporary and was 
due to the monopoly of the world’s commerce and manu- 
facturing which she secured after the adoption of free trade 
in ’°46. Now that this monopoly has been broken, Mr. 
Engels prophesies greater and greater distress for the 
workers. He thinks that the trades-unions have already 
accomplished all that they can accomplish, and that the 
English workers, recognizing this, are rapidly embracing 
Socialism. Ail of Mr. Engels’s views are those of an 
intensely prejudiced bat brilliant observer, and his im- 
passioned pages are worthy of examination. The book has 
been well translated by Madame Wischnewetzky. 


Progress and Robbery. An Answer to Henry George, the 
Demi-Communist. By J. Bleecker Miller. (New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co.) This book consists of four addresses 
deliversd before the Young Men’s Democratic Club of New 
York during the late Hewitt-George campaign. The argu- 
ments against Mr. George are in no sense original, and only 
one of them is fresh enough todeserve consideration. This 
one, however, is important and almost fundamental. The 
George men are in the habit of urging that if a heavy tax 
were levied upon vacant lots the owners would be com- 
pelled to build at once in order to derive any revenue from 
their property. Mr. Bleecker maintains that when lot 
owners prefer to let their Jand lie idle, it is because they 
believe that it will soon be profitable to erect an expensive 
building thereon, and it would be sheer waste if the com- 
munity should try to force these owners to spend their 
money on temporary structures or erect the expensive 
building before there is a demand for it. The idea that the 
Henry George system of taxation will in any way create a 
demand for new labor is entirely without foundation. Men 
would work no harder and no more productively than they 
do now. The change would be, notin theamount of weaith 
created, but in the manner of its distribution. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Scribners have given a worthy typographical setting 
to the Letters of Thackeray, which have formed the most 
agreeable feature of their new magazine, and have indeed 
been altogether the most delightful feature of recent maga- 
zine literature. As we have said before, they give a com- 
plete sketch of Thackeray’s personal character, drawn by 
himself, frankly, but without any touch of self-conscious- 
ness, and tbey often read like the most agreeable pages 
of his most famous works... (§2.50.)——-The latest volume 
of the ‘‘ American Statesmen ’”’ series is Futrick Henry, by 
Professor Moses Coit Tyler. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
——Max Miiller’s Science of Thought has just been published 
by the Scribners in uniform edition with his other works. 
(2vols. @ )——The most important biographical book thus 
far brought ont this fall is James Elliot Cabot’s Memoirs of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. It will be remembered that Mr. Cabot 
was appointed by Emerson himself as his literary executor, 
and he has had access to many unpubiished writings and 
letters. (Boston: Houghton, Miflin& Co. 2 vols. $3.50.) 
——Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, who is widely known as a writer 
and compiler, is the author of Famous American Authors, 
a collection of short sketches, mainly biographical, but 
occasionally critical. The authors treated are: Emerson, 
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Longfellow, Irving, Prescott, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, 


Higginson, Stoddard, Stedman, Howells, Aldrich, Gilder, 
Carleton, Cable, Clemens, and Warner. Portraits of all 
these authors are given. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
—— The Making of the Great West is the title of an illustrated 
book by Samuel Adams Drake, one of the very best of his- 
torical writers for the young. Like his ‘‘ Making of New © 
England,’’ this book brings out strongly the romantic and 
interesting features of early American history. It is pri- 
marily designed for young people, but will be found a con-. 
venient and reliable book of reference by older readers 
who wish to have in condensed but readable form the story 
of the development of the territory lying west of the Mis- 
sissipp!. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.)—— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send us a tastefully printed little 
volume of poems by Caroline Leslie Field, called The Un- 
seen King. The poems give evidence of a refined taste and 
more than usual skill in the delicate handling of many 
forms of versification.——The Methodist Maine and East 
Maine Conference has published in a thick volume of a 
thousand pages or more a History of Methodism in Maine, 
with portraits of many distinguished ministers of the de- 
nomination.——Lights and Shadows of Human Life, by the 
Rey. Jobn Philip, is a reprint of a series of excellent relig- 
ious essays by an English divine. They are neither dog- 
matic nor argumentative, being rather designed to present 
the true aim of life—the development of character.—— The 
Annual Report of the United States Life-Saving Service con- 
tains the record of many heroic actions and of the rescue 
of scores of vessels from imminent danger and the saving 
of hundreds of lives. This is a work of the very highest 
importance, and one in which the public cannot take too 
warm an interest ——Among the books of fiction of the 
week are: Love and Theology, by Celia Parker Wooley, a 
new writer of whose success the publishers are very con- 
fident (Boston: Ticknor & Co.; $1.50); A Vil/age Maid, by 
Helen Hays, a quiet, pleasantly written story which will 
increase its author’s reputation (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker; $1.25); Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s The Gates 
Between, of which we shall speak again (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; $1.25); and Joe’s Luck, a book for boys, by 
Horatio Alger, of an exciting but perhaps not too sensa- 
tional character (New York: A. L. Burt; 25 cents).—— 
The Putnams have just ready a tasteful and even elegantly ~ 
printed series of little volumes called Knickerbocker Nuggets. 
They include selections from Washington Irving (2 vols.), 
Thomas Love Peacock’s ** Headlong Hall’’ and “‘ Nightmare 
Abbey,’’ tales from the ‘‘ Gesta Romanorum,” and Swift’s 
**Gulliver’s Travels.’’ Other volumes are to follow. All 
are illustrated. The set will make one of the prettiest and 
most valaable of holiday book presents. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—An English translation of Stepniak’s new work, ‘‘ The 
English Peasantry,’’ will soon be brought out in London. 

—Mr. Lowell's long-looked-for biography of Hawthorne 
is announced for publication this antumn by Houghton, 
& Co. 

—Louis Kossuth, now well on in his eighty-sixth year, is 
in capital health of mind and body, and constantly busies 
himself with literary work. 

—An International Literary Congress will be opened at 
Madrid on the 9th of October by the Queen of Spain. Lit- 
erary men from all parts are expected to be present. 

—It is said that the coming publishing season in England 
promises to be a very busy one—not because brains are par- 
ticularly active, but because paper is particularly cheap.— 
{ Tribune. 

—Lew Vanderpoole, a magazine writer of some reputa- 
tion, is under arrest for swindling the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine ’’ by gelling to it the translation of an alleged story by 
George Sand—a spurious production. 

—Mr. George Macdonald has brought together a select 
volume of his own verses, taking poems from the four books 
of verse already published, and from his prose works also. 
It will be published by E. P. Datton & Co. 

—During his stay in China, W. W. Rockhill, our Secre- 
tary at the Pekin Legation, has written a book on Thibet. 
He has used to good advantage the presence at Pekin of a 
large body of Thibetans, who for political reasons reside at 
the Chinese capital. 

—The Council of the Scottish Society of Literature and 
Art lately elected Max O'Rell an honorary corresponding 
member of the Society. The present foreign corresponding 
members are M. Jules Verne, Mark Twain, Mr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and Mr. John Greenleaf Whittier. 

—It is said that a Jewish quarterly will soon be started, 
under the direction of Mr. Claude Montefiore and Mr. Israel 
Abrahams, on the model of the ‘*‘ Reyue des Etudes Juives”’ 
in Paris. Among the centributors will be those distin- 
guished scholars Professor Graetz and Dr. Friedlander. 

—The latest issue of the ‘‘ American Magazine’’ (Octo- 
ber) is the most readable yet printed. It contains illus- 
trated articles on Popocatapetl by A. H. Noll, on ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Experiences in China ’’ by C. B. Adams, on the Wash- 
ington Monument by Oscar Foote, and on ‘‘A Pot-Hunt- 
er’s Paradise ’’ by Charles Ledyard Norton. Short stories, 
poems, and sketches by Maurice Thompson, Grant Allen, 
Z. L. White, and others, make up a judiciously varied and 
decidedly readable magazine. (749 Broadway.) 

—Professor Waldo 8. Pratt, who has edited The Century 
Co.’s new Sunday-school music book, ‘‘ Songs of Worship,’’ 
fills the position of Professor of Hymnology and Sacred 
Music in the Hartford Theological Seminary—an office still 
unigue in this country. He is also the organist of the Rev. 
Mr. T witchell’s church, and the leader of the music in the 
large Sunday-school connected therewith. The new book, 
which is to be published October 15, will contain a number 
of new pieces by American composers—Dadiey Back, W.W. 
Gilchrist, 8. P. Warren, Mosenthal, Schlesinger, and others, 
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& Co.s New Books. 
ROMANTIC LOVE 
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Al BE AL 
Their Development, Causal Relations, &c. 


By HENRY T. FINCK. _12mo. $2.00. 


‘Though the first impression of the work fs 
that of ite uncommon character, this feeling 
gradually gives way to an ever-increasing recog. 
Dition of the intrinsic importance of the argn- 
ment it sets forth.’’— (Science. 


** A work which may fairly be termed unique. 
. . . It brings togethur as never before a mass 
of wen? interesting opinions and suggestions 
on questions which will undoubtedly continue 
to be of unequaled interest to the majority of 
the human race so long as humanity remains 
what it New York Tribune. 


To treat this theme of Romantic Love philo- 
sophically. practically, and exhaustively, without 
erring in the direction of sentimentality on tae 
one hand. or falling into the sloughs of meta- 
physical analysis on the other, calls for the 
nicest taste, the most careful judgment, and the 
highest literary skill. These qualifications are 
possessed in an eminent degree by Mr. Finck. 
. . The volume is throughout entertaining in 
the fullest sense It is certainly safe tc predict 
a wide popularity forthis book. Its subject is 
one of never-failing interest, and it is here dis- 
cussed in a manner as pleasing as it is ingenious 
and origina).’’—[{The Christian Union. 


Commencement of a New Volume—Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


MONTHLY PRICE, 15 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING DOUBLE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 81.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1887-1888. 


tield for the exercise of hiatalent. These ——_ 
will also be furnished with numerous drawings 
of the picturesque scenery of the old coaching 
roads, by Mr. Herbert Railton, whose artistic 
feeling for English architecture has already been 
exhibited in the pages of the Magazine. 


Among other illustrated papers already arranged 
for may be mentioned — 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. By Laurence Oliphant. 
COAL MINING. By Miss Margery May. 
ANTWERP. By Thomas Macquoid 
HELIGOLAND. By Hamilton Macallum. 
MOATED HOUSES. ByG. L. Seymour. 

LA MORTE D’ARTHUR. By H. Ryland. 

THE YOUTH OF GOETHE By James Sime. 


In the literary department of the Magazine the 
Editor is happy to be ab’e to announce a new feat- 
ure which he believes *will prove acceptah'e to hia 
readers, in tha shape of a monthly article of crit- 
iciem on matters literary, social, and artistic, from 
the pen of Mr. H. D. TRAILL. 

With the commencement of the new volume there 
will also appear the first chapters of a new histor- 
tcal novel by Prov. Minto, entitled 


THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT, 


and the first inatallment of a new story by the au- 
thor of Menavag,”’ entitled 


With the issue of the Octoher Number THE | 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE will 
enter upon the fifth year of its existence, and the 
Editor therefore takes the opportunity of setting 
before his readers the arrangements that have 
been made for the New Volume. 


The fact that the past year has proved the 
most prosperous since the date of its establish- 
ment encourages him to maintain and to de- 
velop the special features of the undertaking, 
which have already won so large a share of pub- 
lic favor. It bas been shown that the public fs 
fully prepared to recognize and appreciate the 
sacrifices that have been made In order to recure 
the undisputed excellence of the illustratiuns 
of the Magazine; and, therefore, no pains will 
be spared to keep the work in this department 
up to ita present high s'andard. While advan- 
‘tage will be taken of every process that may be 
fitiy employed in the rendering of artistic 
designs, continued and increased encouragement 
will be given to the higher school of wuod en- 

ving, the delicate beauty of whose work is 
youd the rivalry of any mechanical process. 


It ‘s a satisfaction to the Editor to feel that 
his efforts in this direction. both ag regards the 
quality of the engraving i'self and the refine- 
ment of printing needed to do justice to tne en- 
graver's work, have been warmly appreciated 
by many of the most distinguishea painters of 
the English school, who have generonsly placed 
at his disposal many valued examples of their 
art ; and he Is happy to be able to announce that 
for the coming year arrangements have already 
been made for the reproduction of designs by 
pend Frederick Leighton, Bart., P R.A., Sir John 


is, Bart... R.A., James Sant, R A., E Burne THE STORY OF JABL. 
Jones. A.R.A., C. Napier Hemy, Hamilton 
Macallum, E. F. Brewtnall, etc. Subsequent numbers of the Magazine will con- 


tain, among other works of fiction— 


THE MAGIC FAN. By J. 8. Winter. 

A PLOT FOR A NOVEL. By B.L. Farjeon. 

THAT GIRLIN BLACK. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
&c. 


The Editor has also arranged for a paper on 
“ PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of CHARLES 
PICKENS,” by J. L. Toole; as well as fcr the 
publication of a series of ““LETTERS by 
CHARLES DICKENS.” Early numbers of the 
Magazine will contain foems by Algernon 
| Charles Swinburne and George Meredith. 


The Editor has alsosecured the continued and 
exclusive services of Mr. Hugh Thomson, a 
young artist whose talent is well known to the 
readers of THe ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
and whose charming illustrations to * Sir Roger 
de @overley ”’ serve to place him high in the rank 
of original designers in biack and white. 


With the October Number will be commenced a 
series of papers on 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS, 


By W. Outram Tristram, 
wherein Mr. Thomson will find an appropriate 


AN ENTERTAINING VOLUME FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


The London 7imes says: ** Both artists and writers have done their best to give it a high 
in English periodical literature, and the result is a magazine which has no rival in England. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
1887. | 


: some Volume, consisting of over 80 closely printed peges. d containing nearly 
- "Vote Illustrations of various sizes; bound in extra cloth, Solored edges. Price, $2.50. 


_ Among the Chief Contents of the Volume are the following Complete Stories and ‘Serials : 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Craw-| MISS FALKLAND. B Coe Black. 


ford. A SIEGE BABY. . 8. Winter. 
A SECRET INHERITANCE. ByB. L. Farjeon.| AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By the author of 
JACQUE (TA. By the author of “John Her- 


** Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustra- 


g. tions by F. Noel Paton. 
GERALD. By Stanley J. Wyman. 
d contributions by E. A. FREEMAN. GEORGE MEREDITH, MOWBRA O ond - 
LEY J. WYMAN, A.C. SWINBURNE, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. GRANT ALLEN, WM. BEATTY- 
KINGSTON. WALTER ARMSTRONG, JAMES SIME, GEORGE DU MAURIBR, OSCAR BROWN- 
BURNE JONES. A.R.A., CLARA MANTALB 4 
With pictures b AL A _R.A., EB. 
iY ES, w. BISCOMBE GARDNER, GEORGE DU MAURIER, F. NOEL PATON, G. L. 


place 


BAT 
SEYMOUR, CLOUGH BROMLEY, DAVID MURRAY, A.R.8.4., HUGH THOMSON, and other 


142 Fourth Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSDEALERS. 


THE_CHRISTIAN_UNION. 


and excellent taste have reported voluntarily in its favor. 
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SANCTORUM 


| OR HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE. 
The New EDITORS; 


Roswell D. Hitchcock. 
Church Hymn Book. Zachary Eddy. Lewis W. Mudge 


Ma Since the first appearance of Carmina Sanctorum from the 
presses of the Publishers, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Company, New York 
and Chicago, this new Hymn Book has met with the most cordial recep- 
The largest and smallest churches have 


tion throughout the country, 


adopted it. and pastors, musicians, and others of critical judgment 
The Pub. 
lishers feel fully warranted in vigorously commending it to churches 
everywhere that need new books which will be calculated to inspire 
a fresh interest in congregational worship and delight those who seek 
an attractive and valuable hymn book. It is, as The Christian Union 
has said, “the nearest to perfection.” 

The Popular Edition contains 746 Hymns, 452 Tunes, 43 Chants, 
21 Doxologies, and 7 separate Indexes. 447 pp. quarto, onlv 23 to 
25 ounces weight, cloth style. Broad pages and beautiful type make 
the book very convenient to handle and attractive to the eye. Four 
Styles of firm bindings, from fine cloth to full, super-extra leather, 
are employed. There are also Pocket and Pew sizes of Hymns alone, 

Special quotations on introductory supplies to churches. Re- 
turnable copies for examination forwarded, postpaid, upon request. 


BRIEF AND PITHY EXCERPTS 


From a few of the recent Eastern letters on “ Carmina Sanctorum.” 


Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, Madison Square; Rav. W. H. Hubbard, ist Pres. Ch., 

Pres. Co, N. Y. Clty: Auburn, N ’Y. : | 
“IT have examined with satisfaction and de- ‘The *‘ Carmina’ is giving most excellent satis- 

light Dr. Hitchcock's ‘ Carmina Sanctorum.’ .. . | faction, and I can most heartily commend It to 

i yt aeage long used a books, and would | churches seeking a new hymn book.” 

any other.” Prof. Sumner Salter : 

‘a — A. F . Bkeele, lst Cong. Ch., Augut-| «1 seems to me.to be nearer the ideal church 
. Maine: and Family Hymn-book than any with which I 
judge the‘ Carmina Sanctorum’ to be an | ®™ acquzinted.” 

excellent manual for congregational worsh!p.” Rev. Albert F Norcross 1st Congre- 
Bartlett, Dartmouth College, | gational Church, Rockport, Mass : 


** The ‘ Carmina Sanctorum ‘has been used by 
our people for three months. It has met with 
increasing favor from the first.” 


Rsv G. Selden, Springfield, 
Masa : 


“*T do not hesitate to give the most enthusias- 
tic commendations of your ‘Carmina Sancto 
ram." . have not seen its equal.”’ 


Prof. R H Mather, Amoberst College, 
Mars : 


“The deservedly high character and eminent 


“In the quality of its music and the judicious 
selection of its hymns it is unexcelled.”’ 


Rev. J. H Hiocks, 1st Cong. Ch., 
Montpelier, Vi : 


*“We bave selecte( ‘ Carmina Sanctorum’ as 
the best hymn book for our church.” 


Rev. A. F. Newton, Unton Cong. Ch. 
Marlboro’, Mass. : 
‘**Any church that adopts this book will make 


no mistake.”’ 
qualifications of the editors, I am confident, 
Rev. J. L. Harris, Trinity Cong. Cb., | wili give the work a wide cire» lation and make 
Boston, Mass.: it an !ospiration and comfort in many churches. 


and homes. 
Rev. P. T Farwell, 1st Cong Ch, 
Stock bridge, Mass : 


** We chose ‘ Carmina’ after a page-by-paze ex- 
amination of othe~ books. We have given it a 
fair trial simce its adoption, and choir, pastor, 
and congregation are heartily satisfi with 
the choice. The book is a thorougn delight.” 


Rsv Wm. 8 Pasimer, DD, 2:1 Cong. 
Ch , Norwich, Ct. : 


* We have used the ‘ Carmina’ only about four 
months, but we are much pleased with it. | 
am confident that the more we use ‘t the better 
we shall like it.”’ 


Rev H Andrus. Syracuse, N. Y. : 


**T am quite enthusiastic over your book, and 
am glad totell you of the pleasure it gives us 
to use it in our church.”’ 


sv. Lyman Abbott, Elitor Christian 
Union, N. Y. Clty: 


* A very admirable addition to our collection 
of Church Hymn and Tune Books, striking the 
golden mean between too simple and too diffi- 
cult, not corstructed on the idiosyncrasies of ita 
editor, but with reference tothe practical wants 
of the church and contatning an unusual variety 
both of hymus and tunes.”’ 


yp Rankin, Highiand Manse, Orange, 
N 


** Its introduction will certainly tend to ele- 
vate the musival taste as well as to quicken the 
devotion of our congregations.”’ 


Rev B F. Perkins, Saundersville, Mass.: 


*“* Any church changing its hymn book would 
do well to select this. I heartily subscribe to 
the indorsement given the booa by the * Sunday- 
School Times.’ ”’ 


Rev. John Da Peu, Norfolk, Conn ; 


“T have carefully examined the ‘Carmina 
Sanctorum,’ comparing it with the best editions 
of other church hymnals, and have no hesitation 
about awarding it the highest place—/uacile 
princeps.... Asawhole, it is a worthy work 
by abie men.” 

Rev Lavalette Perrin, Hartford and 
Torrington, Conn. : 


‘**T have examined with some care your ‘ Car- 
mina Sanctorum.’ Iam highly pleased with it 
as @ book of worsbip for our churches I know 
of no other book of the kind I should select 
before it for a worshiping assembly.’’ 

Rev. C. C Creegan, D D., Sec y Home 
Missionary Society, Syracuse, N Y.: 

“T regard the ‘Carmina Sanctorum’ as per- 
fectly adapted to the wants of our leading 
churches... . Any church about to introduce a 
new book could not do better than to make choice 
of this one. In its general make-up it probably has 
no equal ; and take itt altogether it is one of the 
best nooks of the kind extant.”’ ° 

Rev. Wiliam Kincaid, Bible House, 
New York City : 

*“T am delighted with the work. No other 


“As to the hymns, they are selected by the 
skillful hand of one [Dr. Hitchcock) who will 
always be remembered for the classic purity 
and elegance of ali his literary work.” 


hymn book within my knowledge combines so 
many excellences with so few defects.”’ 

Rav. R. E Prime, Pastor Westminster 
Pres Cn., Yonkers, N. Y.: 

*** Carmina Sanctorum * has been used nearly 
five months. It has, I believe, given universal 
satisfaction and pleasure.”’ 

James Stewart ckson, Philadelphia: 

‘A good long advance on the line of Presby- 
terilan musical service.’’ 

Prof. M. W. Martin, Daytona, Fla : 

*‘ In the choice and arrangement of the hymna 
and music I consider it equal to any, and, in ite 
indexes, snperior.”’ 


Rev Hugh O. Pentecost, Newark, 

** It is sufficiently new in selections to be fresh, 
and sufficiently old to be friendly.” 


Kev. William F Faber, ist Pres Ch., 
Weatfield, N Y.: 


* * Carmina Sanctorum’ ison the whole the best 
for us. ... We are charmed with this 
book, fit work of the micd and heart of Dr 
.”’ 

Rev. M. S'ewart Oxley, Montreal, Can 
“TI have pleasure in saying that the‘ Carmina 
has not only proved satisfactory, but has grown 
more and more in favor as we have come to 

know it better.”’ 


For particulars, terms, and the latest information and announcements on the 
** Carmina Sanctorum ”’ and its Chapel Edition, also new edition Responsive Keadings 
and other Readings and Hymn Books, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


111 & 113 William St., New York, 


263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 36, No. 133 


SCRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE. 


25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS : 


THE PARIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


HENRY O AveRyY. With i7superbd iilastrations. 
A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF THACKERAY. il. 
Covraining une letters written 
from America. With portraits and a drawing. 
THE SACRED FL4ME OF TORIN Jil 
derighttul Jayanese story by 
E.H Hovse With 8 illustrations by Barnes. 
CAVERNS AND CAVERN LIFE. N. 8. 
SuHaLern With Is superp iliustrations. 
FRENCH TRAITS ~SENSE AND SENTI- 
W. © 


BROWNELL. 


ON READING CFRTAIN PUBLISHED 


LETTERS OF W.M. T. (Poem. 
bUNNER 

THE MORTCACE ON JEFFY. (Story) 
WCTAVE . HANRT. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Gama 


BRADFORD. A strong and sensible paper. 


IN THE VILLAGE OF VICER,. Delight 


of Canadian life. DUNCAN 
CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


THE BUCOLIC DIALECT OF THE 
PLAIN 


Louis SWiNBUKNE 
POEMS, ESSAYS, SERIAL, ET. 
FOR SALE BY 


YEAR’S subscription to SCRIB- 

NER’S MACAZINE, price $3.00, 
consisting of twelve monthly numbers, 
gives 


More than 1,500 pages of the best, most in- 
teresting and valuable literature. 


More than 700 illustrations from designs by 
famous artists, reproduced by the best 
methods. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


“ft is as surprising asitis gratifying how excel- 
lent this periodical has become in so short a tim». 
There ja not a dall paper in this September num- 
ber.’’—(N. Y. Times. 


“If ‘Seribner’s’ owes its remarkable success to 
one thing more than another, it is because of its ex- 
cellent selection of matter for its pages, for every 
article is good of its kind, and the kinds are auffi- 
ciently varied to cause each number to prove inter- 
esting and valuable to all classes of readers. 


‘“*Seribner’s’ is neither dull ner trivial at any 
point, but at every turn alluring in theme and treat. 
ment ”’—[Providence Journal. 

The bound volumes (two a year) form a library 
admirable ino all departments of literature. 


Price for binding, 75c. per volume. 
ALL DEALERS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK. 


The International Cyclopedia. 


with the its 
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To Feaders of The Christian Union: —Tue INTeRNationat CrcLopgma has 


now been sufficiently jong Defore the public t 


» have wou, and to bs adiy holding, a front 


place among the great works of reference. The number of subjects treated ts about 50000 The 
editers are men of diatinetion. and the general character of the work is such *hat it finds tts hizh- 


est usefult ess where it is subject to incessant and exacting reference 


For th!s reason ft is the 


best Home (Cyclopedia; and f« r the same reason it is the best Office, Litrary, and School Cyclo- 


pedia. 


A Good Cyclopedia is the Noblest of All Household Decorations, 


Sold on the Plan of Kasv Monthly Payments. 


which bringa it within the reach ef al!. 


People living in New York can have volumes left at thelr homes for examination free of 


charge. Mention this paper. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Agents Wanted. 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Novelties in Music. 


New Music Books of Unusual Beanty. 


UNITED VOICES, A New School Song Book. 
Jj. U. Emerson has egain made a success in a 
eollection of sones for the girls and boys it can- 
not failto bepopuler. 50 cts... R84 SO per doz. 


CHILDREN'S PIADEM. Abbey & Munger. 
A true chiidren’s book, containing new and very 
sweet music 2nd worde for the SCHOOL. 
30 cts., per doz. 


EMANUERE. An Oraterloin parts. 1. The Na- 
tivity. 2%. Crurtfixion, 3. Kesurrection. By J 
Trowbridge. Not difticult. Commended to Choirs 
and societies. gi, 29 per doz. 


JEHOVAH'S PRAISE. A New Church Music 
Book by L.O. Emerson. Singing School Courses. 
Good secul-r music for practice. Glees and Part 
Songs, Hymn Tuves, Anthems, for Choirs, Singing 
Classes, and Conventions, 

89 per doz. 


GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 
A most attractive collection of 115 popular 
songs, with + lano or Organ sccompaniment. 
PRICE @1. 


COVETRUCTION, TUNING, AND CARE OF 
THE PIANUFURTE. E. Q Norton. A moat 


useful Look to all plano owners. 
PRICE GO cta. 


Mailed for Retail Price, 
OLIVER DITSON & 0O., Boston, 


C. H. Ditson & Co., £67 Broadway. N. Y, 


“HAMMOND” 


PRICE of machine with one extra type wheel, $100. 


SPEED, PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM- 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 
BILITY. 

UNPRECEDENTED S8UCCESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,00IN USE. KVERY M*CHINE GUARANTEED. 

If not satisfied after three months’ use, the pur- 
chaser msy return the machine, and the purchase 
money will be refunded. 

Type Writer Supplies. 

Drop Cabinets and Tables. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 


— 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 


\THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER CO.. 


75 and 77 Nasenu Street, New York. 
206 La &alle Street, Chicage, Ill. 
200 Washingion Sireet, Boston. Mass. 


BOOKS IN ~HE FIELC 


-Glad Ref ain. 
. $25 per 100 Copies ; 
30 cts each ty Mail. 


Ce Sent for examination on receipt of price. 
Specimen Pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76-E. Ninth St., New York, 


81 Randolph &treet, Chicago. 


THE TWO BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING 


Joyful Lays. 
$30 per 100 Copies ; 
2Sects each by Mail. 


desiring positions te teach, send 
stamp fur circular to feachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 32 High St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OLOR SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


Address 
J. & R. LAMB, &@ Carmine &t., N. Y. 


Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
SYSTEM 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


DR. I. A. DORNER. 


Ober Consistorialrath and Professor of Theology, 
Berlin. Author of “‘System of Christian 
Doctrine ” and ** History of the Development 
of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ.” 
Edited by Dr. A. Dorner. Translated by Pro- 
fessor C. M. Mead, D.D., formerly Professor 
of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary, 
and Rev. R. T. Cunningham, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xx ,616 $3.50. 

*,* * This book will be welcomed by Dorner’s 
many friends and admirers, not only as his last 
published treatise, but on account of its own in- 
trinsic merits, for it was ip the discussion of this 
theme that he treated what was nearest his own 
heart.” 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligion of the Ancient Babylonians, 


By A. H. SAYCE, Deputy Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $3.75. 

*,* CONTENTS :—Introductory— Bel-Merodach 

of Babylon—The Gods of Babylon—Tammuz 
d Istar; Prometheus and Totemism—The 

Sacred Books of Chald#a—Cosmogonies and 

Astro-Theologg, etc., etc. 


esi 


*,* The alove books will be sent upon receipt of 
advertised price. New Cata’ogue of Choiee, Rare 
and Second-Hand Books nearly ready 


Scribner & Welford, 


7423-745 Broadway, New York. 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Our Hundred ‘Days in Europe. 
By O1iveR Homes, author of The 
Autoerat of the Breakfast-Table,’’ etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, gilt top, $1.59. 


Dr. Holmes’s account of his bundred memo- 
rable days in Engiand last year is full of interest, 
not only for the graceful and impressive inct- 
dents it recalls, but for its abundant felicities of 
thought and expression. 


Jack the Fisherman. 
By Stuart Puevrs. With illustra- 
tions by C. W. Reep. 50 cente. 


This little book presents in attractive form 
one of Miss Phelps's most powerful and pathetic 
stories, describing the life, labors, and tempta- 
tions of a fisherman ; the love and constancy of 
woman ; and the pitiful desolation wrought by 
intemperance. 


Werks of Edward Fitzgerald, — 


The Translator of Omar Khayyam, with rome 
Corrections derived from his own Annotated 
Copier. With a Portrait of Mr. Fitzgerald, a 
Sketch of Omar Khayy4m’'s tomb, by 
Simpson, and a Froniispiece to * Salaman and 
Absai.’’ A limited letter-press edition. Intwo 
volumes, octavo, cloth, $10.00. 

Wit, Wisdom, and Beauty of 

Shakespeare, 
Selected by C.S. Warp. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 


These selections have been made with exeel- 
lent jadgment and taste, and contain complete 
nassages embracing many of the wise, pungent, 
beautiful thoughts which abound in Shake- 
speare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of rrice by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00,, Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


PARISH PROBLEMS. 


A book needed by Ministers, 
Elders, Deacons, Trustees, Chor- 
isters, Organists, Choir Members, 
Sunday School Workers, and 
everybody in every church, 

! Send for descriptive circular 
and our very liberal terms to 
agents. Address 


THE CENTURY CoO., 
33 East 17th 8t., New York, Y. 


, THE 
OCTOBER | 
\CENTURY® 


\ 
From ** The American Game of Foot-Ball.”’ 


This number contains «he following among its 
Special features: 


Ely Cathedral, beautifully illustrated, 

The Secession Movement, graphically described 
in the Liuculn History, by Messrs. Nicolay 
and Hay, illustrated. 

Hand-Car 412, ©. P. R. A Short Story. 

The American Game of Foot-Ball. Richly illus- 
trated. 

Twelve Years of British Song, by E. ©. Stedman: 
chapters on Tennyson, Browning, Browning 

_ Clubs, Swinburne, etc. | 

Marching Through Georgia. Brief ard telling 
War Papers, by Gen. H. W. Slocum, Gen. 
Wade Hampton, and others. 

Secret Societies in College, by the Rev. ©. 8. 
Robinson, D.D. 

Mrs. Stowe’s ** Uncle Tom,’’ with frontispiece 
portrait of Mrs. Stowe, and numerous illus. 
trutions hy Kemble. 

Serial Stories by Frank R. Stockton and Joel 
Chandler Harris. ; 


The number contains also the prospectus for 
the coming year, with announcements of ** Lin- 
coln in the Wer,’’ novels by Eggieston, Stock- 
ton, and Cable, and the long-looked-for papers 
by George Kennan on 

SIBERIA AND THE EXILE SISTEM. 


Price 35 cents. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


ELSON’S 


Approved by Evangelica| 
Suxp von 


MANUFACTURERS, 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest . Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. | 
Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
NOVELTY.” 
The exhibition exceeding in .variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretotore 
made. 


ALSO 
ONL 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. &. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


SPECIALLY 


PREPARED 


DESIGNS 
PROTECTED ‘BY Parente, at 
Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 


PRICES, 


Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 


terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. | 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 
Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th Street. 


Braach Show Rooms: 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th Street. 
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Sept. 29, 1887. 


FINANCIAL. 


The week opened with a market which 
soon showed symptoms of a demoralizing 
tendency. The continued apprehension 
that the money market would become 
excessively stringent served with full as 
much effect to produce the scare as if 
money had been equal in stringency to 
the fear indulged. The Wall Street mar. 
kets, proper, have often been subjected to 
- the strain of tight money, evon for a pro- 

tracted perlod, without undergoing any 
such decline as this season has witnessed, 
produced without such stringency. 80 
that it must be considered that neither 


tight money nor the fear of it, as far as 


Wall Street is concerned, was the real 
c (if there {is a real cause in the care) 
for the almost disastrous and panicky de- 
presal n which the security markets have 
exoerienced. The feeling or sentiment of 
dread was for some wider cause. The 
banks have forsome time refuzed to make 
time loans at the Exchange, and have also, 
so far as they dared, refused to discount 
merchants’ paper beyond a limited extent. 
There seoms to have been un!fform action 
in this particular, as if the banks had come 
to a general understanding that they 
should maintain a very close _ policy 
toward merchants. Undoubtedly there 
were two reasons for this. The spirit of 
speculation in land and the speculation 
in breadstuffs had been carried so far io 
the Western section of the country that 
there had resulted an unsafe expansion 
with Western banks {n the support of these 
speculations. The fear of our banks here 
was, and still is, that the speculative ex 
pansion West would, or may, serve to 
weaken Western financial institutions, and 
io this way have also a seriou; eff ct on 
mercantile credits there. It was known 
better by bank managers than to the 
general public that collections both in 
the West and South had been very slow, 
while business had become consider- 
ably expanded. This condition could 
not help having some effect on our trade 
here, whence these sections are moatly 
supplied with goods. The Southern ex. 
pansion is considered as of a more legiti- 


mate character, and in a great measure; 


a healthy one. A great deal of capital has 
gone South in the establishment of new 
iron and other manufactures there, but 
even this may be overdone. Extraordinary 
investments of this character are at least 
likely to create a stringency which would 
force contraction, and perhaps ultimately 
work sharply against credits. These 
considerations undoubtedly had their 
effect on bank officers, and led to a close 
scrutiny of merchants paper, and this fact 
accounts for part of tha fear that a wide- 
spread money panic might result. But 
there also entered into this state of things 
the very important factor that the Govern- 
ment revenue was continually absorbing 
more funds than the Treasury hai thus 
far planned to release, and until the 
Government should announce some ade 
quate policy for paying out this surplus, 
s0 as to leave bank deposits undepleted, 
there would lurk a pertll in the financial 
condition which might assert itself at 
anytime, The failure of the Goverament 
this week, Wednesday, to receive offers 
to sell four and a half per cent. bonds 
from holders, advertised for in order to 
use the Treasury surplus, has precipitated 
a change of policy on the part of the 
Secretary, who, on Wednesday, late, 
concluded that the alternative must te 
exercised, and immediately offered to 
take elther four or four and a half per 
cent. bonds at any time to October 
8 at certain fixed prices, for the Sink- 
ing Fund, to the extentof $14 000,000. 
This sum in bonds, if mostly four per 
cent, will produce about $17,500,000, and 
$6,500,000 interest on bonds coming due 
October 1, which the Secretary offers to 
pay without rebate on snd after the 16ih 
inst., brings the amount up to nearly 
$25,000,000. The flow of bonds, there. 
fore, Into the Treasury on this offer has 
proved very satisfactory, and, of course, 
has released large sums to ‘the. public. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


There can be no reasonable doubt now 
that the Government can keep this accu 
mulation of funds down by such pur 
chases, and can prevent financial distress 
until Congress can meet and devise means 
for reducing taxes and customs, An ex 

tra session of Congress to take prompt 

action on necessary measures to this end 
is uow being agitated all over the country, 
and it is belleved that such session may 
be called by the President. Indeed, it 
seems the part of wisdom that this par. 
ticular legislation thould take precedence 
over every other, and that Congress shcu d 
apply itself without delay to the accom. 
plishment of it. At the present writing the 
market for stocks and bonds has recovered 
tone somewhat, though as yet it exnbdits 
an unhealthy feverishoess. Yet we be- 
Heve that the crisis which seemed so laden 
with a storm has passed, and that, by iater 
mittent stages, a firmer condition will suc. 
ceed to the recent demoraliz3d one. The 
whole country is alive with active and 
prosperous business in every direction, 
and the raliways are sharing in this pros- 
perity, making returns in September 
fully up to those of August and July 

The second week returns on sixty 
three roads exhibit a gain on the 
same roads for the corresponding time of 
1886 of nearly eleven par cent , notwith- 
standing last year at this time was an ex- 
ceptionally prosperous perlol with rail- 
ways. Gold continues to besh{pped from 
Eogland and France, four million dollars 
arriving week before last, over three and a 
half mulions last week, and about three 
millions more are on the way now, while 
a great demand abroad at the low prices 
for cur securities and shares has resulted 
in very large transfers of various descrip- 
tions to the London market. Our feare 
and timidities are thus taken advantage 
of by foreign capital. The Eaglishmap 
is a very shrewd financier, and, withal. 
has, what the average American has no! 
sufficiently, a great deal of patience : he 
waits for his profits, and they come to 
him. It is plain, however, that forcign 
money is drifting this way, where it pays 
its owner better than at home. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease... ...... $°67 300 
Specie, increase............ .... 1,590,800 
Legal tenders, inerease........ 170,600 
Deposits, decrease... .......... 944.600 
Reserve, increase.............. 1,997,050 
This gives a surplus reserve for the 


city banks of about $5,800,000. Money 
on call, four ia cent, to five per cent. 
WALL STREET, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 RBobert Street, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lotwsed. Interest Gou- 
ponscollected. We bavea very large list of prop. 
erty in St. Paul and ite environs, Reference : First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. - Correspon dence 
solicited. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 

Offer strictly choice First ee Loans bear- ©: 
ing 6 to7 per cent. interest, secured on se- ™ 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul, @ 


Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, vs 

good character, our invariable We 

collect and remit principal and interegt free e 

lender. Send for pamphlet + 
forms, and references East and West. 


PERCEN| 


Rea a vroved by T Na- 
tional OF REFERENCES AND 
Weat. Correspondence Solicted. Address 

ALLEN G. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter, 


A soLID 


900, surplus a75.00 
Loans d 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ESTA BLISHED 1 12 YEARS. 
-PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NEARLY 

$200, 000. $5,000,000. 


Keal Estate Mortzage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


on the above. 
and all inquiries cheer- 
fully answered. 
Send for pamphlet. 
G. F. PARMELEE, President. 
E. Vice-President, 
E. L. SMITH, Treasurer. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Bosto 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 

100,000.00 
Liability 1,000,000.00 
Offers Ita 6 (ent. Debentnre Konds of €500, 
#1.000, and €5,000, running ten years, to 
Trustees. Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors. u by First Mortgages on Keal Fatate 
worth three times the amount of the — and held 
the ite Trust Comp New 

or . Secured also by the en: re paid-up 
ca ital of 


t also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages ou Kansas City business 
a and improved farms in KANSAS and MIS- 


Call at office or write for full particulars to 
JskVISCONKLIN MURTGAGE 
NEW Y RK CITY, 29 Broad way ; PROVIDENG 
R. 27 Custom douse PHit. PHI*, Pa, 144 

South 4th St; LONDON, England, 95 Gresham St. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. ©. MORRILL, Vice-Pres't H.E BALL, Pres't 
P, 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec’ B. R. WHEELER, Sec y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


0, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 
Intereat. Negotiated 
CLARK & in sums of 8200 and 
Prompt Payment of Princi pal and Interest : ou 
Wa and remitted to lender with ut 
sharge. BES LOCATION {IN THE UNION. 
Fifteen years’ e rience Ample Capital Wid 
connections Refer * gatio 


to 
Send for form, circular, and references k before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


VEINNE APOLIs, MINN. 


The American Com: any, of Em 
metaburg, lowa, wi santial of 8600,- 
ers 


— cota ure Bonds secured by 10 per cent. of first 
Loans held tn crust by the Mercantile 
Trust certifi 
deposit 


‘ompany. N YV. 5 per cent. cates of 
for periods under one ycar. Write for fui! 
information and referenese to 
Vasenn New York 


company at 150 
Al! L. OR *SBY Vice- President. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
EBENTURES 
% FARM LOANS 


Tho FARST MILLION: organized in the State. 
for NS ang had No Losses. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0. 


DEBENTURE 


Interest payable at 4th |-Bank, N.Y. Also 
(,uaranteed First Mort ‘Organi ed Is75. 
Under same supervision the Savi: Banks. 
Kegularly Kxaminet by the Mate & ¢ wena 

SecurityCo., Hartford, trustec. Send t ireircular. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 


GUARANTEED. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
vPpoxn IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
N KANSAS 


Always &'7 per cent, 
Imterest semi-annually. Cel~ 


lected and remitted free ef coste 


3,300,000 


MOLARS 


fdcertiaament in The Christian Onsen 
O INVEST 
TOPEKA, 


confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 
AMPLE SESURITY AT 
JOHN D. KNOX & bo 
And get their Jnvestors’ Guide free, ara 


ATLANTIC 
Insurance Company, 


New Yours, January 24th, 1887. 
Tha Trustees, in Oonformity to tts Charter of 
Company, submit the folomng Statement 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 _ 


Premiums on Marine Risks from is* 
1886, to 3ilst December. 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886.......... be 1,426,049 46 


Total Marine Premiums....... $5. 235, 209 9 99 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan- 
nary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886, $2,317,699 86 


«$841,378 15 


The Company has the foliowing assets, vis: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank. and other 


Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks and otner- 


wise.. 707,100 00 
Real Estate ‘and Clatms ‘dno ihe 
Company, estimated a 501.647 8) 
Premium Notes and Bilis Recetvable 1, a 134 2 
Cash in Bank 5,254 68 


$12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid t© the holders 
thereof, or their leral representativec, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and pald to the holders 
or their lezal representatives, on and 

ter Tuesday,the First of February next, — 
oe date all Interest therson will cease. 
certificates to be produced at tbe time of oan 


ment, and cauce! 

A dividend of Forty per cent. ts declared on 
the net earned preminms of the Company for 
he year ending 3ist December, 1886, for which 
certificates will be issned on and after Tuseday 


the Third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


$9,382,375 00 


J. OHAPMAN, Scoretary. 


- 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. H. MOORK, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
A. A. BAVEN, FREDeKICK OOSSITT, 
JAMES LOW. WILLIAJ RRYCEK, 

STURGIS, JOHN &LLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN EH. JAMES G. DE FORKST, 
J 0. LOW, CHARLES D TI. 
EDMUND W. CORLIEA, JOAN L. RIBER 
T B.MINTURN, N. DENTON BMITH, - 


WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGF 
HORACE GRAY. ISAAC BELI 
WILIAM KE DODGE, EDW. ARD FLOY D-JONKE, 
WILLIA Hq MACY, ANSON W. HAR 
CO. & HAND THOMAS MAITLA 
JOHN D. HE JOHN EDa 

WEBB, IRA BURSL 

AS. P. BU JAMES A. WLETT 

aRNRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE MACY 
\DOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President 
W. H. BH. MOORE, Vico-Fresident, 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice} resident. 


tA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH TITE GEOGRAPHY OF Tite? 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


BERT 


A THINGS 
aS On. 
Orson 


RPELINOIS 


RANSAS ciTY 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to li.e3 


RMLN. Co.) 


East of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the tm i6 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 


invites and facilitates travel and trafiic between the 
Atlantic and Paciiic. 
The Rock Island main line and branc’‘ i 


cazo, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Mo! 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpa t, Mie seatin 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, We: t Lib , 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Lb lufts, inlowa; Gallatin, Trenteu, St. Josenn, 
Cameron and ‘Kansas ‘ity, in Missouri: YWavenwort’s 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Alb ert Lea, Minneapolis and 
Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls in 
Dakota, ‘and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 
“*The Creat Rock Isiand Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and y. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for ils nee. its 
bridges are of stone and iron. Its irae is of solid 
steel. its rollingstock pérfect. Its passenger equiptment 
aflthe safety appliances thatexpericnce ha: 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passe d. Its Express Trains consist of Sit} r Day 
Coaches, elegant P ullman Palace Partor ar a SI ‘Dine 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing deliciou ris 


and (between Chicago and St. Jose pay At 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. 1ts man 
agement is conservative, its discipline tension i 


‘‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in lowa and 
Winnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and gra*ing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Iteck Island offers super‘or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Counc!! Bluffs, St. Jos epk, Ateui- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, andi. iterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and clil 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 


Publisher by stating that tiey saw the 
AVE You. NEY 
INVES i MENT Bas AAD 
LOAN AGENTS, 
read the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House, 


the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, £. A, HOLBROOK, 
Manages, Gent “Gen, Tht & Pasa 


~ RED WING 4 
2 { 


are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 
Losses paid during the 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses 
| 
| 
| 
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t rying climates ; and greater solidity of con- 
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THE 
PuBLisHeR’s 
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Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Mason & Hamlin bid fair to become as 
famous for their upright pianos as they have 
ong been for their world-renowned cabinet 
organs. The distinguishing feature about 
the Mason & Hamlin Upright is an impor- 
tant improvement in the method of holding 
the strings of the piano, which originated in 
their own factory. The strings are secured 
by metallic fastenings, instead of by the 
friction of pins set in wood, as bas been the 
case, and the advantages resulting are 
numerous and highly important. Among 
them are the following: Wonderful beauty 
and musical quality of tone ; far less liability 
of getting out of tune; greater reliability in 


struction and durability. 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their twinges 
f the affected part is daily washed with Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap, which banishes pain and renders 
he joints and muscles supple and elastic. It is| 
at the same time a very effective clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 


Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 

Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown. Mq 
““ke’s Teetheacks Drones «nrein! Minute Boe 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Robert C. Morse was ordained and installed 
as pastor of the church at Westmoreland, Kan., 
on September 13. 

—Frank Vrooman was installed as pastor of 
the church at Independenoe, Kan. 

—S. W. King will succeed W. H. Ingersoll as 
pastor of the Church of the Covenant, Brooklyn, 

—J. M. Cummings, of Anita, Iowa, has re- 
signed. 

—A.T. Dutton, of Royalton, Vt.. has resigned 
to aceept the superintendency of the Home for 
aged end Infirm Ministers, at Framingham, 
Mass. 

—J. M. Robinson _ a call to Fort 
Wayne, Mich. 

—G. B. Waldron was nesly ordained in Ben- 
son, Vt. 

—Charies J. Sage, of the Fourth Church of 
Kansas City, Mo., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J.M.‘Simonton, of the Grove “hurch of Dan- 
ville, Pa., has received a call from Bloomington, 
Vt. 

—Thomas Hickling accepts a call to Castle- 
wood, Dak. 

—T. B. Anderson, of Latrobe, Pa., has re- 
signed. 

—R. K. Wharton, of Nilea, Mich., has resigned. 

—W.H. Roberts has accepted a call to Port 
Jefferson, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—N. P. Dame has become rector of Christ 
(harch, Winchester, Va. 

—Ralph W. Brokaw, of Belleville, N. J., who 
had accepted the position of assistant to the 
Rev. Dr. Talmage at the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
has been induced by his present congregation to 
withdraw his acceptanve. 

—Henry F. Harrington (Unitarian) died at 
New Bedford, Mass., on September 19. 

—E. P. Magilathiin was recently installed as 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of West- 
ford, Mass. 

—O. O. Fletcher has accepted a call to the 
First Baptist Church of Springfield, Ill. 


WELL PUT. 


The ‘‘ American Missionary Magazine’’ 
puts vigorously and well the objections 
to the Acting Indian Commissioner's de. 
cree prohibiting all use of Indian lan- 
guage in the Indian schools. We italiciz: 
one Or two pregnant sentences : 

‘'‘No square rule is wise. It depends on 
persons, locations, and surroundings. For 
example : 

‘1. The Indian pupil at Hampton or 


Carlisle is surrounded by Eag)ish speak 


ing people, and he will learn English per- 
force, a8 an Englishman learns French in 
France, or German in Germany. Yet 
even here the process is slow. The In 
dian youth {fs so bashful that he makes re- 
luctant use of his opportunities, so that it 
requires three or four years to acquire the 
English language at Hampton ; and, with. 
al, an interpreter is an essential helper 
there. 

‘**2 The Indian boy at the Santee Nor- 
mal Schoo] has only the teachers as his 
English-speaking associates ; the rest are 
Dakotas. He must spend toileome years 
in getting a little knowledge through a 
dense medium, when an occasional Dakota 
word would at once illuminate the mean- 
ing ofthe Eoglish. What the pupil wants 
is English ideas rather than English words, 
Whatever will give this should be used. 

* 3 But the’greatest difficulty is in the 
schools at out stations, which have a mis. 
sionary aim. Here the idea is mainly the 
making of Christian character and ivfe. 
The teacher is usuaily a native, a pupil 
from the Santee or Oahe schools. He has 
some knowledge of English, enough to 
enable him to give more precise and better 
meaning to the Dakota, but not enough 
to enable kim to teach or preach in it, and 
if he could his hearers would not under- 
stand him. He must use his native 
tongue mainly, or not work at all. The 
missionary societies would find their work 
ruinously crippled if these out-stations 
were cut off. They are the pioneers of 
missionary work. 

‘*4. Then, again, there is the mass of 
the adult Indians that can never learn a 
new language. They must hear the Gos- 
pelin their native tongue, or never hear 
it. The President of the United States, 
Secretary Lamar, and Commissioner At- 
kins have all committed themselves to the 
value—nay, the necessity—of religion as 
a lever for the elevation of the Indian. 
Do they mean now to forbid the mission- 
ary societies from training teachers and 
preachers for these people? This is an 
assumption cf authority that befits Russia, 
and we are sure the people of these free 
United States will submit to no such Star 
Chan. ber dictatfou ” 


= 


MASON HAMLIN 


The cabinet organ was in- 

troduced in its present form 

by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 

8 Other makers followed in 

the manufacture of these 

instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 

always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 


Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
urequaled excellence of their organs, the fact tha: 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of al] 


countries, ‘they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalovues free. 

Mason & Hamiin’s Pianv 

Stringer was introduced by 


PIANOS them in 1882, and has been 
f pronounced by experts the 


greatest improv ement in 


pianos in half a century.’ 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers. musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

janos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 


: 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ARLOW’S IN Oo BLUE. 
lts merits asa WASH have been tuily testes 
by thousands of housekeepers. Yow 

zrocer ou ve it on sale. Ask him for it 


to have 
WILTBERGER P-op . 283 N Second 8t. Phil. P 


WANTS. 


| Cards of nt more than ten lines (agate measure) 
wil be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.) 


Wanted -By experienced teacher. position 
as resident governess or conpanion. Eaghish, 
music, embroidery, and painting. References. 
A‘idress Teacher, care Christian Union. 

Wanted —situation as private tutor by a former 
student of the Polytechnic Institute. Best of 
reference. Address Tutor, (‘nristian Union. 


Those answering an Advertisement wt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stuting that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.* 


ing compouud ever made. 


AN ARMY OF 
bright women are 
now using James Pyte’s 


PEARLINE, the pest wash- 


Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear-—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 

Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Wood 
ONLY DRESSING 
HAT WILL PRODUCE 


LARGE BOTTLES2 5S 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELLI® 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 
AWARDED HIQHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


RELIABLE, 
EFFPECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


ORGAN Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years Every- 
where as standard in- 
struments nd Elegant de- 
Fully Warranted. Catalogues 

ree, 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham &.., 


BOSTON. 


How to Clothe the Chiidren. 


BEST. &CO 


UR Fall Winter 
Stock, comprising every 
thing that Boys and Girls 
Wear, is ready—-no other as- 
sortment like it—and our 
prices are the lowest. 


We include Youths’ and Misses’ 
sizes up to 18 years. 


Mail Orders have special attention. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., New York. 


ond avlor 
Black 


A pure silk that will wear 
as black silk used to wear 25 
to 50 years ago. Send for 


the little book 


|Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & ‘I wentieth St. 


Used_by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 

and Mechanics or their best work. Its spose eo 
nas wpe a lot of imitators cop ng. usin eve 
way possible. Remember that GENUINE 
‘#Page’s Liquid Giue is manufactured 80 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0., gloucester. 


CHURCH 


STIN ICs 
uilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tempie 
the Cathedra!, Boston: Plymouth Charch, Brook- 
yn; Music ‘Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,35 


CHURCH ORGAN Sror 


very partofthe country. Weinvite attention to ou 
a wards. UsI MITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are vn ite ~ to apply tou 
for al: information connected with our art. DESCRIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low price 


No. 1 Suit. 


‘Terry, $62 
Plush, $68. 


_ THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred sivles 
Wheeler Refiectors and 


for ev at conceivable use, Catalogue: 
tree. Please state w ants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 


20 Washineton St, | 88 E. Lake St 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, ILL. 


14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY N. Y. BELIE 
Chimes and P for superiority 
ever ali others j 


HOT WATER HEATING 


your b is 8 the 
Gu RN EY HO W ATER WEY ATER. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
fehools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLZ 
WAKRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


CUINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLE, 


and saves r cent. in fuel; 
jess in operation ; no care attached to run- 
ning itt. Gar ; No Dust ; No Dirt Monetestured 
by the GUR* HOT WATER TER OO., 
Franklin St., Buston, Mass. John A. ng 
Director. Works at East Boston. General Selling 
Agent, W. H. Sono 140 Centre 8t., New York, 
Y ce and tacre Mfe. Co., 2 and 4 W. 
St, Ohicago, TL Send for 
catalogue ; mention this paper 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Sept. 29, 1887, 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


It was a good New England deacon 
= said the other night in prayer-meet- 
‘“* We thank thee, Lord, for this spark 
Ps grace ; and we ask thee to water it.” 
And it was a New England parson who 
annouaced to his congregation on a recent 
Sunday, ‘‘ You will be sorry to hear that 
the little church at Jonesville is once more 
tossed upon the waves, a sheep without a 
shepherd.” | 


The statistics of nithteetions at Castle 
Garden for the month of August show 
that 27,265 immigrants were landed, as 
against 25,266 in August, 1886, or an in- 
crease of 1,999 for the month. The total] 
immigration this year to date is 267,764, 
being an increase of 69 357 over the same 
period of last year. 


The ‘‘St. James’s Gazette” says thata 
Blue-Book has just been published con- 
taining last year’s correspondence on the 
slave trade. Col. Schaefer, the head of 
the Department for the Suppreesion of the 
Slave Trade, states In 1886 that in six 
months thirty-six persons, many of them 
professional dealers, had been tried by 
court-martial for buying or selling siaves ; 
of these. thirteen were condemned, four 

acquitted, ten were still under judgment, 
and nine were released for want of ev!- 
dence. 


Recent measurement of their coffins 
shows that the average arclent Roman 
not have been more than 5 feet 5 inches 
tall. The mummy of Cleopatra measures 
4feet6 Within the Jast 500 years the 
helght of the English aristocracy has con. 
siderably Increased. 


And now an Iowa man who hae spent 
fourteen years upon the problem claims 
that he has made an auger that will bore a 
equare hole. His invention is simply an 
oscillating head with chisel edges and 
p' ojecting lips which cut out the corners 
in advance of the chisel. The rest of the 

machine an almost exact counterpart of 
the old-style boring machive. It will cut 
a 2x4 mortise in from four to five min- 
utes with perfect accuracy, that a carpen- 
ter cannot complete in less than half an 
hour. 


Widows and spinsters who attend one 
of the Presbyterian churches at Minne 
apolis are, says a Western exchange, 
rather embarrassed by a custom which 
obtains there. On each Sunday after a 
birthday, the person who has completed 
another year marches to the front and 
drops a8 many pennies fnto the missionary 
box as he or she {s years old. The shrewd 
woman puts in adollar or more, and, as 
every one knows she isn’t a hundred years 
old, it gets her out of the scrape. 


An English gentleman was presented 
with a cask of Malmsey sweet wine, which 
he ordered to be placed in an inner room 
in his wine cellar. He was absent from 
home for a long time, and on his return 
directed his butler to open the wine for 
his guests. His astonishment may we)] 
be imagined when he was informed that 
the entrance to the room was closed by an 

enormous fungus growth. An entrance 
was effected with difficulty by chipping 
the fungus with an ax. The cask was 
found empty, pressed against the ceiling, 
supported upon and surrounded by this 
vegetable matter, which almost entirely 
filled up the remaining space ina the arart- 
ment. 


The autograph fiend has many re- 
sources, but perhaps the most impressive 
of them came to the support of a fiend 
from Chicago. He got into the British 
_ House of Commons in the character of a 
messenger having an important letter ad- 
dressed to a member, remained there unti) 
adjournment, and then went quletly 
around among the seats and picked up the 
cards which members had left in their 
seats with their names written upon them. 
They make a very curious 


~—| Exchange. 


_BORTREE M’F’G, CO., JACKSON, MICH. 


It costs a railroad company $600 more 
to put up 1,000 signs reading ‘‘ Look out 
for the Locomotive ” than the same num- 
ber reading ‘‘ Danger.” And the latter 
are the most effective, too 


The treasurer of a church at Raleigh, 
N. C., has made his annual report. Two 
items read as follows : ‘‘ Salary promised 
to the rector, $15 permonth. Salary pald 
to the rector, none.” In months to come 
it must be a loud call from that church to 
make a rector hear it.—{New Orleans 
Picayune, 


Toe Cautious ScoTrcHman.—Says 
Max O’Rell in his new book, ‘‘ Friend 
Macdonald :” ‘‘In his dally litanies the 
Scotchman enters into the trifling 
details with careful forethought; the 
list of favors he has received, and for 
which he has to return thanks ; the list of 
the blessings he wishes for, and will cer- 
tainly receive, for God cannot refuse him 
anything—all this {s present to his prodig- 
fous memory. He dots his 7's, as we say 
in France; and if by chance he should 
happen tc employ a rather far fetched 
expression, he explains it to the Lord, so 
that there sha} be no danger of misunder- 
standing what he asks for—he corners 
Him. Thus, I was one day present at 
evening prayers in a Scotch family, and 
heard the master of the house, among a 
thousand other supplications, make the 
following : ‘O Lord, give us receptivity ; 
that is to say, O Lord, the power of re- 
ceiving impressions.’ 

‘*The entire Scotch character is there. 

‘* What forethought! what cleverness ! 
what a business-like talent !” 


FRESH AIR. 


We do not condemn the theory or the prac- 
tice of resorting to fresh air, mountain re- 
treats, quiet country homes, seaside rambles 
and bathing. or the various mineral springs, 
as restoratives to falling health. No doubt 
there are many who have been greatly re- 
lieved by all these favorite resorts, and some 
very justly claim they have been cured. But 
the number is legion that find no comfort, 
no relief to their weakness, their aches, 
their pains, in such grasping at straws 
in their struggle to save themselves. The 
following letters illustrate this point and 
show the wisiom of the one most interested 
in the case 

A patient in Grand J unction, Tennessee, 
on April 20, 1886, wrote the following : 

“My family doctor said I ought and must 

goto Hot Springs and stay there months 
My good brother came down from Middle 
Tennessee to see me, and he also tried to 
persuade me to go and spend three months 
at the Springs. 1 declined to do so on the 
ground that I knew more about Hot Springs 
than eitherof them. just simply told them 
that I intended to stay at home and use Com- 
and be where I could get 
fresh air believe three months at the 
Springs, taking that contaminated air in all 
the time, would kill me. I have been there 
once, and it was a fruitleastrip, aye worse. 
Oa the other band, I bave as much confi- 
dence in Compound Oxygen as I would have 
in giving beef and bread toa starving man. 
The Compound Oxygen that I used over a 
year ago did me much good. I wanted to 
be moving to some other country all the 
time, and could not control myself about 
eating and many other things. I find much 
relieved in these respects after usicg the 
Compound Oxygen.”’ 
A volume of nearly two hundred pages, 
on *‘ Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action 
and Results,’’ will be mailed free to every 
inquirer on receipt of address ; and if par- 
ticularly interested in the cure of any special 
disease, a Monograph on that will also be 
sent. Address Drs. Starkev & Palen, 1,529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Duplex Corset 


TRADE if TRADE 
A\\\Y CORSET: 
MARK. 


\ 


Integrity of material and make. 

Gives suppleness, euse and elegance to the form. 
Can be depended upon for satisfactory service. 
Warranted. Sold everywhere for One Dollar. 
Sample sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


CHOLERA INF ANTUM. 


This most fatal disease of Infancy 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
and CURED by 


lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INFANTS, 


of any age, it may be used with confidence, as 
and complete substitute for mother’s 


FOR INVALIDS 
it is a Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute 
diseases. Weak stomachs always retain and 
relish it. Physicians and mothers concede its 
superiority. The most palatable, nourishing 
and egonomical of Foods 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggiste—25c., 50c., $1. 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets sent free 


WELLS, Richarpson & Co. Burlington, Vt 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Pnooto of 
the ‘“‘ Sweetest. fattest, healthiest baby in the 
country’ It is a beautiful picture, and will do 
any mother’s heart good. It sh-ws the good ef- 
fects of using Lactated Food as u substitute 
Much valuable information 
Give date of birth 


for mother’s milk 
for the mother given. 


NATURE’s KEMEDY 


FOR 


Constipated Habit. 


A Remedy which quickly charms 

The infant in the mother’s arms 

While droopiog age wil strive to drain 
Each drop the goblet does contain 

This EFFERVESCI*tG SELT 258 fine 
A blessing proves to me and mine 


ry YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GCOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKF 4ST 


and other preparation 
STANDARD FOR PURITY. 
a. 0. AWILBUR & SOAS, Chocolate Manuf'r’s.. Philadelphia 


Food. 
Six Ibe. 
wh iGw 


free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 


“Hiealth Flour.” 
Send for circulars 
Watertown, N.Y. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


erfect fitting and unex- 
finish and elegance of 


These goods are ge 
celled for beauty o 
atyle. 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as prin- 
~— makes one collar equal to 

h standing and turn-down pe SE in all desir 
able sizes and styles. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
six cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 


~~ Collars, or five pairsof Cuffs, sold at stores 
for % cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLUAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street. Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


wy Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Those answering an Advertisement wili 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Uhristian Unton. 


PALNOV. 


POR BOYS “CIRLS « ages 3to 12 yrs. 


RUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords, Jo useless 
tarness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
euse and freedom. Will WASH. Wears splen-. 
fidly. Best and Chenpest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail,75 cents. FOY, 
AARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. WARNER’S Heaith underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, (ae 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


rive Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


ist. Camel’s Hair and Woo! are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
tem perature. 
3d. They are an imaportant protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tisim and maiaria. 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthev are natural colors ‘and contain no dyes. 
5th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in a!! styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Cutaloene with Prices sent oo application. 


WARNER ERCS., 359 Broadway, N. ¥ 


THE 


GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN T ADIE 
T Greatest InduceMents ev 
fered. Now’ your time t0 get 


up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 


GOMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 


tose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet ay Watch h, Brasa Lamp, 
or Webste ‘'s Dictionary. full partic ulars address 
THE GREAT <MERICA 
P. O. Box 289 $1 and 83 Vesey St.. Kew York. 


— FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronie 
and Gastro-Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, 
and in Convalescence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5°00 Phrsictans have sent to us the most 
opinions upon Digesty lin as a remedy for 

diseases arl:ing from improper digestion. 

a * is not a secret remedy, but a scientific prepara 
tion, the formula of which is a gee rinted on 
each bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE OWEFR R ia cre- 
ated by a careful ard proper don brat of the 
fermentsin manufacture it is very agreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 


stomach. 

lt will positively CURF CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
Summer ‘'omplaints, and CHRO*IC DIARRAGA. 
all of which are direct results of imperfect diges- 
tion, Give your children Digestylin One bottle ; 
may save alife. Not one case of death for 
the past year from above diseases where the 
it. Price, i By . Large bottles. If he does pot 
keep it, sen one doliar to-us and we will send you 
& botele. Express prepaid 


Ask your Druggaist 


WM. F. KIDDER Co. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


Bs Jobo N. 
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